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A NEW LOOK AT THE VOCAT'IONAt PURPOSES OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 

The University of Illinois, through the facilities of its 
Division of Home Economics Education and the Division of 
University Extension, sponsored this conference which was held 
May 6 to 10, 1963 in the Union Building on the Champa I gn-Urbana 
Campus. The objectives of the conference were: 

•To take a new look at the changing roles of women and 
to explore the implications for the honie economics 
program in the secondary schools. 

•To take a new look at 'teen-culture today and the 
implications for home economics education at the 
secondary level . 

•To re-think the. vocational purposes of home economics 
education at the secondary level. 

•To determine possible directions for teacher education 
in the light of the conference findings. 



The idea for the conference developed from an increasing 
concern about the vocational purposes of home economics education 
on the part of the Home Economics Education staff of the 
University of Illinois. As they deliberated in staff meetings 
about the possible directions that home economics education 
might take, they decided that it would be helpful to set aside 
a week for some explorations in depth into the questions of 
vocational purposes and those matters related to these questions - 
in particular, the changing roles of women and 'teen culture 
today. 

Recognizing that their concerns were shared by others in 
the field, they decided that a pooling of ideas among home 
economics educators in the area might be helpful to all con- 
cerned. Hence, the decision to hold the conference and to 
invite consultants who had already given some thought to the 
questions under consideration was born! All of those who were 
asked to serve as speakers and consultants readily agreed to 
participate. Mr. Norman Johnson, of the Division of University 
Extension, gave generous assistance in setting up plans, for the 
conference. 




Due to limited facilities for holding conference sessions, 
it was necessary to limit attendance. Invitations were sent to 
home economics educators, state staff members, city supervisors, 
and selected high school teachers and school administrators in 
Illinois. Invitations were also issued to members of the 
Vocational -Technical Department of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, and to teacher education personnel in 
states surrounding Illinois. Approximately sixty persons 
attended at least one session of the conference. 



--Elizabeth J. Simpson, Chairman 
D i V i s i on of HoiVic CccriCin s cs Educat i on 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
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First general session, Monday evening. May 6 . 

Topic: The American Woman-«Todav and Totnorrow: A Symposium 

Introduction: 

Significant changes in the roles of women have taken 
place in recent years — and are still taking place. "Those 
concerned with education for women have been very alert to 
see in the changing roies.. implications for education at 
college and adult levels. If it is at the high school level 
that differentiation starts for the preparation for the 
special roles of men and women, does it not follow that 
there are also implications in these changing roles for 
educational programs, particularly in the area of home and 
family living, at the secondary level?" 

At the first general session of the conference, four 
speakers dealt with the following roles assumed by American 
women: single woman, wife and mother, citizen, and employed 

person. They concerned themselves with the nature of the roles 
today and in the foreseeable future, the positive aspects of 
these roles, and the problems inherent in them. 

Discussion groups on Tuesday considered the educa- 
tional implications for the secondary school home economics 
program. 



I Simpson, Elizabeth, "Selected Issues and Problems in 
Secondary Education - How Are They Being Met?" Journal 
M Home Economics . Vol . 55, No. I, January, 1963 , p,l3. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN— TODAY AND TOMORROW; 



A$rA)iSIN0LE)WOMAN 



, . . . : . . . ■ M ! i.. , '. 

Ml r ian A* She! den 
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University of Illinois 



The changing roie of women In American society may be the mark of the 
twentieth century-^greater even In impact than the technolog I cal -automat ion 
revolution. Early marriages, better health of women, greater longevity of 
women, mobility of population, shortages of skilled manpower, shifts from 
rural to urban living, and changing concepts of Nan have all combined to 
produce a new society, a new education, and newer roles for vfomen. The spot- 
light has been turned on women. Analysis of magazine articles, books, TV 
and radio program*} shows most of the attention directed toward married women 
with only a few directed toward e woman who remains single. Yet the cold 
statistics of the Bureau of the venjus show 12,764,000 single women, aged 
fourteen and over^ in the United States in 1961. in November, I960, women 
of ,voting age outnumbered men by over five million. Today one in seven 
girls will remain single according to demographers. To those who never 
marry must be added another three and one-half million widows, divorcees 
and wives separated from their husbands. These statistics are out of date 
even before published, but the trend is unmistakable. 

See • ety, however, still treats the single woman as a minority , which 
she is, and with the majority's tactless lack of consideration. The terms 
“old maid“ and “spinster" or “maiden aunt" have largely disappeared, but 
each of us has been called “Mrs." followed by “oh“ when we have quietly said 
“Miss" to salesclerks, students, parents, and even single compatriots. As 
a minority, the single woman has to work harder to achieve success, social 
acceptance, and financial equality than her sisters. Actuarial tables, 
inheritance laws, dependents' eligibility and household. expenses for income 
tax purposes, vacation policies, all favor the Institution of marriage. As 
a minority group, single women take on identifiable characteristics at 
times similar to that of the Negro or the Jew— aggressiveness or humbleness, 
bitterness or flaunting gaiety, but like every minor ity— they are “nice 
people when you get to know them as persons." 

Like all persons, the single woman has a need for interpersonal rela- 
tionships . She loves her fami 1 v and shares its joys and sorrows. She 
cares for aging parents, and is expected to do so even at great personal 
cost. She loves her family “once removed," thvs neices and nephews, children 
of her brothers and sisters. But in our mobile society, she may not be the 
warm happy refuge, or sometimes rugged disciplinarian, of an earlier gene- 
ration. 

She forms close friendships with women as co-workers = in cooperative 
Hvinq arrangements , and for social interchange . 
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Because women are working mainly in traditional fields of work open to 
women, they tend to cluster. Seldom do we find one woman working with a 
group of men. Because of living costs and the rarity of true “loners, ” 
women she'*e apartments and houses. It is cheaper— especial ly with present 
tax laws; food for one is difficult to prepare and often wasteful; house- 
hold chores with a full-time job are burdensome, and living with someone 
provides the “give and take" comradeship with another human being. The 
simple cooperativeness of sharing chores, sharing troubles, sharing happi- 
ness, produces many of the interpersonal relationships usually attributed 
only to marriage. 

A Catholic educator has predicted that eighty per cent of a married 
woman ‘s life is spent with other women. Dependent upon her age, at least 
eighty per cent of a single woman's social life is spent with other women. 

The single woman, perforce, or unless she shows great ingenuity, will 
be playing bridge w‘th women, going to theatre and concerts with women, 
going even to baseball games with women. Unlike the married woman whose 
daytime social life 'S almost wholly with women but whose evening hours are 
in mixed company, the single woman may spend her day working with men, but 
rarely sees them after five, it would appear that the married woman most 
often subjects the single woman to match-making situations as artificial as 
dime-store flowers or ignores her completely in any but “duty" situations. 
Must society always balance the numbers and hostesses invite guests In the 
manner of Hoah's ark— “and the animals came in two by two— the elephant and 
the kangaroo^'? 

The single woman develops interpersonal relationships with men in 
varying patterns as she grows older, but for the moment, consider only work. 
The single woman today works with men longer hours and more fully than in 
any previous time In American history. She shares the satisfactions and 
disappointments of the job and the business of which she is a part. Depen- 
dent upon the level of her job, she may. find full acceptance or begrudging 
admission. She may find herself the head of a division in an aircraft 
factory, as did a friend of mine, only to be excluded from the executives* 
parking lot. She may be fully accepted by the boss as his administrative 
assistant only to find junior executives on her job level resentful of her 
admission to the executives' dining room. She may be ready for promotion 
but denied the opportunity because she may marry one of these days. Yet 
for all the cultural lag, she does associate with men more equally on the 
job than in social situations. 

The last area of interne-aunai relationships is that wi th chi Idren . 

The single woman must make a genuine effort if she is to know children as 
wuman beings. Often she is cut off from knowing them by the very exclusion 
factor referred to previously which limiuc her contacts with married people, 
Th© quicksilver changes of mood, the stark rea;lsm, the gaiety and unexpec- 
tedness of children's responses are lost to her. Without these contacts 
the single woman gradually finds herself limited to her own age group. 

Social-Patterns for. -single women shift , sompt i mes dramat I ca 1 l.y and some* 
times almost imperceptibly as she passes from one age group to another. As 
a child , the girl may play with dolls or climb roofpoles. In school she 
competes with boys for good grades. But as young womanhood arrives she is 
expected to focus her attention on dating and marriage. Sometimes parents 
push her to early dating. Mothers fear unattractiveness as tSiey would a 







disease. Femininity and marri 396^^1 eness are one* And at early or late 
adolescence most girls marry, rrom early eciuality to the_**date bait stage 
is confusing, but her own d^'sires keep pace with cultural expectancy. Only 
a few girls focus on careers before twenty- five. 
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But twenty-five and then thirty ^lip up on a young woman she sees 
most of her friends marry. Presentiments of the future strike her and she 
enters the cl utch period. (Sometimes in coeducational colleges, the clutch 
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around her.) To remain poised and sure of her own sel"^ is difficult espec- 
ially if she wants to marry. Many will settle for any man; others wait for 
the right man- -who may never seek her out. I know no single woman who has 
not had at least one proposal, but I know many who were not asked by the 
right person at the right time. But our^society still demands that she be 
sought after and frowns upon her if she actively pursues. Parenthetically, 
society permits her to practice deceit in "capturing” her man. 



As a single ivoman realizes that she probably wi’i n*>t marry, she 
regroups her social life, her career, and her plains. She always leaves the 
door open and she often delays decisions about the future, but one day she 
realizes that life can be full and interesting and that she can shape her 
destiny. Acceptance of the reality of singleness , especially when unsought 
and undesired, is probably the greatest psychological adjustment a woman 
makes. This adjustment is not made easy by society for few people treat 
her with understanding or look upon her as a whol© person. Even she often 
thinks she‘s settling for second best and does the best that she can with 
”fai 1 ure.” 




With the middle years, the single woman often comes into her own. She 
can plan her own social life; she can invite married couples, women, single 
men or children to social functions as she chooses. Her job usually reaches 
a sat isffictory peak or she has accepted its limits. She can treat herself 
to small luxuries. She can travel. She may have picked up a few eccentric- 
ities on the way but she has also learned to make herself an interesting 
person. 

And about this time she finds that many of her friends who married are 
becoming widows with the pain and helpless loss and dependency with which 
death terminates a marriage. Often her sympathy is rejected because she 
can't possibly understand what marriage has meant. But widowhood often 
brings realization of th^ thoughtlessness married women have shown toward 
single ones. To the credit of most single women, their earlier self- 
acceptance has prepared them for the al oneness which shocks the widow. 

Thus the single woman can treat the widow gently and with understanding 
as she adjusts to being alone. 

From the time a young woman starts a Job, often in her mind only tempo- 
rary, until she decides she probably won't marry, she probably lives a 
makeshift life. Her work is tempvorary; her living arrangements are temp<)rary. 
Gradually her attitudes shift. She often discovers she likes to work. She 
enjoys her paycheck and wishes it were larger. She gives of herself to the 
job. Unlike the married woman who enjoys the accomplishments of her husband 
and children vicariously, she derives direct satisfaction from her own 
efforts. Like the man, she works to meet her own needs. At the same time 
she must provide for her own living arrangements. If at times she appears 
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not to focus full attention on her work, it may be because she is wondering 
if she can possibly get to the cleaners or cobblers and grocery before 
stores close. Probably no average husband appreciates his "housekeeper wife" 
as much as a working woman appreciates her contribution to his job. Laundry, 
car repairs, house cleaning, home deliveries, meals, clothing, all take time. 
What working woman hasn't fumed when she has stayed home to accept delivcsry 
on a rug or to await the plumber, or to let the painter in and hours pass 
with no workman in sight? What woman hasn't gone to bed without a proper 
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a laundress who washes 1 ingerie? Single women would welcome with open arms 
a housekeeper who would perform the myriad of chores which distract her 
from her Job jnd which add at least twenty hours to her working week. As 
one friend remarked, w’ .Me getting ready to go to a professional meeting, 

"I can either get ready to go to the convent ion^ or I can go, but I can't 
do both." Single women would agree heartily that "wives" are very necessary 
to full job performance. 



In an earlier society, unmarried women remained iii the parental home 
and performed useful services to the ongoing family unit. Her life was as 
sheltered as a wife's. A " nice'* lady lived by rules. Sex wasn't mentioned 
outside the bedroom and never in mixed company. "Bad" women existed, but 
their roles In society were as carefully prescribed as a spinster's. Freud 
and Dr. Kinsey, plus tv«o world wars, have done much to change society and 
the patterns of womert's lives. Social classes have largely disappeared. 
Education has been available to women. Mobility and work have taken women 
away from hv>me end to new communities. America has advertised sex and the 
cult of immediate gratification or satisfaction to its own people and the 
world. Marriage occurs early and often after premarital sex exploration. 
Those who do not marry ar4 asked most impolitely over and over again, "Why 
don't you marry?" and as time marches on only the tense shifts. As sex is 
discussed openly and freely and as It is described as naturally, to be 
sought to free one from inhibitions, and as the core of marriage, the single 
woman then becomes suspect of abnormality. Is she "normal"? Or more posi- 
tively, Is she "frigid and frustrated," "scared, unloved and lonely"? Or, 
conversely. Is she a nymphornaniac--a term rarely applied to married women. 

She Is said to have succumbed to the "unhappiness" disease in which she 
seeks out man after man but cannot establish a satisfactory relationship, 
sexual or otherwise, with any one. Some single women even are described as 
foplish virgins hoarding their virginity uselessly. 

Freud made the single woman suspect but she has always been caricatured. 
She was "good" but lived in sexless respectability or she was "bad" and was 
denied normal social relationships. Later literature portrayed her as the 
consistent loser. Back Street and the "other woman" stories evoked patroniz- 
ing sympiithy for the lonely woman who spent her love always waiting for the 
telephone. Today's magazines reveal her as "the perfect secretary" who 
loves and loses her boss who, after straying, returns to his wife at home. 

Today a rash of writers is appearing who ask why should the man-woman 
relationship be platonic outside marriage vows? Two such books are The 
Single Vtomen by Phyl 1 is Rosenteur and Sex and the Single Girl by Helen 
Gurney Brown. Though their solutions may appear attractive to the single 
woman by their easy answers to age-old .questions, these "solutions" raise 
questions as does the imminent reality of the "sterility pills." If 
nothing more, these books will cause a re-examination of the marriage 
relationship and existing morality. If the strength of marriage is the 












everdespen i ng relationship between two people and if it Is the foundation 
of the family unit, what will happen If the sexual relationship becomes 
commonplace? Will the pendulum swing to a new moral ity or to a reaffirma- 
tion of the old? Will interpersonal relationships In their infinite variety ^ 
be redefined and the terms eroticism, sex and love regain their distinctness? 



in conclusion, the single woman is a part of society. She Is a person, 
a social being, a citizen and a wage-earner. Her role needs to be under- 
stood by parents, teachers, and young people and most of all by the single 
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Priestley, “Speaking Out— Eroticism, Sex and Love.“ Saturday Evening 
Post . April 27, 1963, pp. 10 and l4. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN-TODAY AND TOMORROW: 
AS WIFE AND MOTHER 



Shirley M, Clark 
Instructor in Home Economics 
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8. Emergent Marriage and Family Values 

Basic to all of man's social institutions, and in many ways the most 
remarkable and universal, is the family. In the mainstream of American 
life, it is evident that marriage and family patterns have undergone vast 
changes since the earliest, or colonial, period. Our ipodern philosophy of 
female equality ?s without precedent in world history and implications for 
the family are far-reaching. Woman now exercises choice in marrying and 
fulfilling her childbearing and homer^ \ing roles— she ij not destined 
regardless of volition to be the incumbent of these roles. 

The ^women's rights movementj" allied with the urbanization and Indus** 
trial izatlon processes, was largely responsible for bringing about an 
improvement in the status of women. The woman as wife has a legal personality, 
she Is more 1 ikely than males her age to graduate from high school (approx i- 
mately one ^hird of the college graduates in a given year are women), she 
hac sntereo almost all the employment fields even trespassing into those 
1 Celled "for men only." Indeed, the historio elevation of her status has 
been so rapid, some (males, no doubt), allege she is now "more equal" than 
men. 



Emancipation of women has benefitted the marriage institution In that 
with her Improved educatloral level, the wife of today Is better equipped 
to provide companionship or col leagueshi p to her husband since she shares 
at his level. And with her Improved occupational skills, marriages may be 
strengthened or even preserved through her financial contributions in the 
advent of crisis. 

On the other hand, emancipation's effects have been bitter-sweet. 
Reality requires our admission that the term "housewife" signifies relatively 
low status, as compared to many career jobs open to women, even though 
running a home properly precludes a high level of skill • As a result, the 
institution of marriage Is In competition with other career choices. The 
vast number of employed married women attests to this. 

Equal education has posed an obvious ijiarital problem, namely, how to 
reconcile the stimulation of an academic experience with the press of house- 
hold duties and maternal obligations which confront most married women. 
Written documents In Mirra Komarovsky's Women In the Modern Worjd pose this 
di lemma: 
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I am really worried about my intellectual stagnation, i 
find myself unable to concentrate upon any abstract problem. 

With three young children and only occasional help I am seldom 
alone and when the few minutes of leisure do come I am either 
too exhausted for serious reading or have to do something else. 

I was shocked to real iie that I had to ask my husband how to 
vote because 0 merely skirmed the headlines and didn't know what 
was going on. 

The plunge from the strictly intellectual college life to 
the 2A-hour*-a‘*day domestic one is a terrible shock, and it is no 
wonder that, we stagger through the first few years of child 
rearing wondering what our values are and struggling to find 
5C»T!e compromise betv.een our intellectual ambitions and the 
reality of everyday 1 iving.' 

That these problems have only theoretical meaning for unmarried girls was 
demonstrated in the Empey survey which reported less than ten per cent of 
the respondents favoring employed careers. ^ 

In addition to the dilemma cited, the average wife today begins her 
marriage with relatively little preparation for her tasks. She has little 
training in the technical knowledge of domesticity, and even less condition- 
ing through apprenticeship to her own mother to the attitude that household 
duties creatively and responsibly discharged warrant takimg pride in. 

Probably most wives do acquire the necessary skills during the first few 
years of marriage* but these first years are the most precarious and divorce- 
prone. Studies like those of Weiss and Samelson, which find that the 
percentage of women "whc refer to housework as a role which makes them feel 
useful and important" decreases with increasing education, lend credence to 
the notion that American women are "over-emancipated."^ While there is no 
serious suggestion that we ;revert to a patriarchal marriage system, it would 
seem expedient to formulate a conscious policy whereby the status of home- 
maker is raised to a more favorable position. Komarovsky delineates this 
problem when she says that 

what defeats our appeal to women to find dignity in domesticity 
is the fact that our society is saturated with other values . . . 
it used to be possible to maintain a system of values for women 
only and to insulate them against the dominant masculine goals of 
society. But . . .the sharp demarcation between the feminine 
and masculine goals has greatly changed.^ 

Change of functions in today's family is conspicuous in the economic, 
educational, religious, recreational, and security (health agencies, 
insurance protection, police and fire services, etc.) areas. The urban 
sector, moreso than the rural sector, of our society is not so "family 
minded" as formerly, the tendency being to regard oneself primarily as an 
individual and secondarily as a family member. Family traditions and senti- 
ments are difficult to acciimulate under today's urban family system; the 
number of children is small, and when they marry, the chances are good the 
children will be mobile and live some distance from their parents' home. 
Candidly, some family and in-law ties are considered burdensonne to the 
interests and life-style of the young ouple. 
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The criteria of marital adjustment have changed concomitantly with the 
institutional functions of the family. Where traditionally factors of 
permanence, children, community respect, and economic well-being implied 
marital success, we now add to these such factors as mutual personality 
development, sexual compatibility, common interests, and affect ional .rela- 
tionships. Thus the good marriage seems to Incorporate both innovating and 
consolidating forces. Yet we may guery at this juncture--is it realistically 
possible for a given marriage to achieve and satisfy these great and diverse 
expectations? 



II. Initiating Marriage as a System of Roles 

It is probably more accurate to articulate twentieth century change in 
masculine-feminine foies not as reversal, but as readjustment forced by the 
exigencies of modern life. Roles now overlap rather than enjoy distinct 
allocations. Role concepts should be flexible; there are diverse definitions 
of male-female roies in life today and appropriateness of role de^nds upon 
the adaptability of the partners and the circumstances of their lives.^ Set 
and rigid ideas based uppn one’s family patterns may contribute to marital 
discord* 

Some theories on conflicts arising from inconsistencies in the- atti- 
tudes of both men and women concerning roles have been developed by Clifford 
Klrkpatrick.5 His hypothesis is that both sexes are inconsistent— women 
tend to want to have the rewards and privileges of several major roles, such 
as wife, mother, companion, lover, partner, while accepting the obi i gat Ions 
of only one. And men are disposed to want their wives to accept the obli- 
gations of several roles while they are willing to give them the rewards of ^ 
only one or two* 8n reality this means that some wi^es expect to be treated 
as thought they were the mothers of several well -brought up childre;; in a 
well-kept home, although they have no children and actually contribute little 
to the comfort, well-being, or economic success of their husbands. Other 
wives may rear children, carry the full load of homemaking, and additionally, 
earn almost as much as the husband does, without receiving any special 
recognition from their husbands* Naturally it is easy for husbands and 
wives to regard the distribution of obligations and privileges fresu different 
vantage points. 

If one feels undervalued, or dissatisfied with the role that marriage 
seems to require, and the predicament of the modern wife-mother is relevant 
here, that one may retaliate by subtly undermining the mate’s sal’.f-esteem 
and satisfaction with his or her own role. Presumably such retal iation is 
without rational intent; however, it may be effective in undermining the 
mate’s self-confidence and puncturing his ego* The result may be vague and 
mounting marital nausea and a growing dissatisfaction with the rel§t ionships 

Initiating mother-father roles is secondary to the initiation of wife- 
husband roles and the success of playing the parent role is directly related 
to success In performance of the marriage role* ideally, mothers and fathers 
play similar roles, uniting love and discipline in their individual and 
collaborative care of the children. Career mothers spend a great deal more 
time with their children than fathers, but the quality of the relationship 
cannot differ greatly if childrearing is to be most effective* Career 
mothers lack the safety-valve of other occupations— time at home away from 
the jobc Some are able to relax and forget the pressure of work by physical 
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escape from the house. Others can philosophically let housework slide 
occasionally while they relax with husband, music, or reading to maintain 
perspective and resiliency. Taking motherhood too seriously, as . 

educated, energy-gifted career mothers are apt to, hurts the child particu- 
larly, corroding his spontaneity and initiative with "smother- I ove* 

The father's unique contribution to family living is his freshness. 
When mother preaches so much the children become "mother deaf" and ignore 
what she says. This gives his words special authority and makes him a good 
mediator in mother-child conflicts. Dual parents are advantageous not only 
to children but also to parents themselves. The second parent K**ov*«as 
support for the other parent's position, consultation for gaining perspec- 
tive, and relief when energy ebbs and patience wears thin. 



III. Some Trf*ntati ve Solutions to the Dilemmas and Problems of the _ 

* Wife-Mother Roles 

The process of fitting a husband's and a wife's behavior into a reciprocal 
system never ends so long as the marriage lasts. There is good reason to 
teach adaptability to women since the roles to which marriage grants acteission 
will impose more changes on them than on men. When r.ole conflict occurs, 
wives also make the chief concessions. The very fact that marriage is their 
chief role in life gives them a greater stake in its success and concern to 

make it work. 

As a marriage relationship matures beyond the early years when roles 
arc initiated, honed to fit, and stabilized, it is often characterized by 
psychological loss, or disenchantment with the partner, and social disengage- 
ment of the partners' lives from one another. Current marriage goals and 
valuer, being intangible for the most part, disappointment in the cooling of 
enthusiasm and romantic love Is apt to be great. Suggestions as to activities 
directed toward the maintenance of a satisfying marital role relationship 
would be the following: 

1. To continue marital interaction . Especially important here is 
continuing to talk to each other and, reciprocally, to listen to what the 
other says. Matching of the husband and wife through continuing phases of 
development requiresthem to keep up a running dialogue with each other as 
long as they live. 

2, Planning new experiences . With children and without there are oppor- 
tunities for travel, for making new friends, for enlarging the mind and the 
heart in reading and in intelligent service to otiiers. Many wives are bored 
with their home and family milieu because they are bored with themselves. 
Retaining intellectual vitality and sense of identity is difficult for the 
isolated young mother in the diaper-changing routine, but correspondingly 
critical . 



3. Makinq nonortuni ti es for intimacy '. That children are distracting 
is basically inevitable but not necessarily perpetual. Temporary separations 
from the children, occasional escapes from the house, parental enclaves of 
privacy in the midst of family living, help. In the wealth of time which 
is scheduled for many other activities there must be time allowed to keep 
in lovel 
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4^ Ritualizing sentimental occasions . In a good marriage such attention 
to ritual is meaningful and sustaining, not farcical. Intermittently the 
routine of marriage should be punctuated with romantic episodes. Romantic 
elements have relatively little intrinsic value, but as frosting on the 
relationship they make it continuously attractive for the participants. 



Since we are focusing on today's woman as wife and mother, it might be 
helpful to examine some tentative solutions to the tensions and vacuums 
created by the position of the modern housewife. It is realistic to search 
for some creative use for the talents of this substantial number of woment 



1. Part-time or full-time employment. This may be a satisfactory solu- 
tion for many and it is particularly appropriate for women with advanced 
education or specialized tnaining, and for women vdiose children arc launched 
I nto school . 



2. Participation in voluntary activities. When not reduced to an 
impersonal kind of committee operation, work in churches, volunteer organ* - 
zstions, and political associations is self -expressive and socially useful. 

3. Responsibility for development of leisure time. There Is an 
Increasing margin of leisure time which could be used for the growth and 
development of the family. If the woman does not take the lead in this 
area. It will not be done. Many possibilities exist for common projects in 
the family, for interesting trips, for reading aloud from good books to 
children, for activities which the family can pursue as a real community. 




4. Realistic assessment and acknowledgement of the importance of the 
wife-mother-homemaker roles. As widowers with small children will attest, 
very few men earn enough to pay for the work that a housewsfe does. Most 
housewives match their husbands in productive work output. Those who grieve 
their lack of fulfillment should be reminded that their husbands may also be 
working at jobs which are somewhat tedious, partially routine, lacking in 
consistent glamor, and only occasionally; \f at all, providing personal reward. 



5. Creation of the climate of neighbor! i ness. Perhaps women ought to 
give more attention to their contributions to Informal fellowship in neigh- 
borhoods » Their creation of the fabric of communication and relationship 
in the community is obvious but crucial in urban areas. If the adult, 
community does not create an atmosphere of common, rooted, consensual life 
In urban neighborhoods, innumerable problems are created for children in 
play groups, adolescents as they enter the teen subculture, and eventually 
for the parents. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMANIITODAY AND I TOMORROW: 



AS A CITIZEN 



Marianne Ferber 
Lecturer in Economics 
University of Milnots 



Most women, single or married, are homemakers by choice or by necessity. 
But there is an appreciable number of women who do not wish to make a full- 
time career of this, and with modern conveniences and facilities it is 
becoming increasingly less difficult to manage a family adequately and have 
time to spare for other activities. 

Many such women are finding Jobs outside the home. In the lower income 
groups the main motivation for this is the need for additional income, in 
the middle and upper income groups, while the desire for an additional or a 
separate paycheck may be a factor, the wish to make a useful contribution 
to society, to prove her ability and to use whatever training she has are 
certainly important additional considerations. 

However, there are many obstacifes in the way of this solution. A 
woman may have some free time on her hands, but often, especially while the 
children are young, not enough of it to get a job. She'-ls unable to look > 
for a Job except within commuting distance of her home, since the husband's 
Job ordinarily takes precedence. She still finds all too frequently that : 
she will be discriminated against by employers, and it is by no means 
uncommon for the husband himself to object to her working. Last, but not 
least, many women do not have sufficient training to get a Job they would 
really enjoy. 

We are left then with millions of women who have time and energy to 
spare and are unable or unwilling to find employment. There are four main 
outlets for these women: 

1. The acquisition of more education . This is a wonderful solution, 
whether she does it informally, takes adult education courses or decides to 
work for a more advanced degree, for any broadening of her own horizons will 
inevitably help to make her a more valuable member of the family. But to a 
large extent it is a temporary solution. Once she has more education, she 
will naturally want to go on and use it. 

2. Organizations which provide companionship, diversion, and perhaps a 
certain anfiount of education . Such activities provide a fine supplement to 
a busy and purposeful life, but are not sufficieni: to satisfy the woman who 
is looking for a cause or goal to which to devote her excess energies. 

3. Organizations that provide much-needed voluntary services to the 
community . Our society provides great scope for such activities, and this 
is the solution for many women who want to put their spare time to better 
use than Just adding to their own pleasures. Even here, however, there is 
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a limiting factor: the increasing evidence that many of these tasks can be 

performed better by professionally trained workers, who bring greater know- 
ledge and greater eont i nu i ty— i f not always greater devotion— to the job. 

4. This leaves the last area, and the one to which I shall devote the 
remaining minutes of my time: political activity . A woman in public office 

is still a relative rarity, and in view of the peculiar difficulties of 
combining a political career with family responsibilities it is hard to 
believe that there will be a rapid change. It is quite a different story 
when it comes to volunteer work both for political parties and in civic 
organizations promoting "good government." Men still typically provide the 
leadership and the "big names," but most of the footwork, the doorbell 
ringing, distribution of leaflets and all the other time-consuming activi- 
ties so indispensable to a political campaign, is done by the women. The 
reason for this is rather obvious: women have the time, and they are 

becoming increasingly willing to take their full place in the political 
process. 

It is surprising to realize how recently it is that women throughout 
the world achieved full status as citizens, at least to the extent of being 
able to vote. Priot to 1914 this was the case only in Australia, New 
Zealand, Norway, Finland, and twelve of the newer states in the United 
States. After that, however, progress was made rapidly. Eight more Western 
European countries and Canada (exclusive of Quebec) granted women the vote 
before the U.S. finally did irj 1920. Today, only the Arab countries, three 
Latin American countries, Liechtenstein and Switzerland have failed to give 
their women the franchise. 

In view of the long and brave fight of the suffragettes, it is rather 
ironic to note that the immediate effects of giving women the franchise was 
to reduce the percentage of eligible voters actually going to the polls. 
Because of the secret ballot no exactuf igures are available, but circumstan- 
cial evidence indicates that only about two-thirds as many women voted in 
the elections of the twenties as men. The situation has improved, but even 
now the best estimates are that the percentage of women voting is ten per 
cent lower. 

There are apparently two reasons for this. The first one is that women 
have only gradually been accepted in their new political role. Progress 
was most rapid among highly-educated groups and in cosmopolitan centers. 

The proportion of women voting is still substantially lower among the less 
educated, in rural areas, and in the South. The second reason for the lower 
percentage of women visiting is a very different one, namely that women 
with young children tend to stay away from the polls. This factor is more 
likely to remain permanent, even after increasing education and growing 
acceptance of the political equality of women throughout all socio-economic 
strata negates the first one. 

Last, lew us have a brief look at the women who do vote and what effect 
they seem to have on elections. There is some evidence that women of all 
educational levels are less sophisticated in evaluating political questions, 
but surprisingly it has been found that they are not more candidate-oriented. 
The fact that the least sophisticated are most likely to follow their 
husband' decisions in voting means, In any case, that the importance of this: 
factor is likely to be small. 



There are, however, some significant differences. There is much evi- 
dence that women occasionally vote differently on an Issue, such as 
prohibition, or “peace, “ Women also consistently vote three to five per 
cent more Republican, which may be partly due to their higher average age 
because of their greater life-expectancy and the fact that the lowest 
percentage of women voting is in the still predcmlnantly Democratic South 
and anK')ng the poorest socio-economic groups* 



I ko Ar\*^»*^*^** ■ hr!^fiv ofs the effect 

that woman's expanding role as a citizen is likely to have on her effective- 
ness as a good homemaker* kt Is still frequently believed that the woman 
who devotes her whole life to her family is the ideal wife and mother, that 
any appreciable amount of her time devoted to other pursuits will be at the 
e^ipense ofiher family* It seems to me that there are several considerations 
which throw considerable doubt on this point of view: 



1* Providing a good environment for the family is a task that does not 
stop at the front door or the garden gate* Any contribution a woman can 
make— no manner how small— to improve her community, the country and the 
world, will help to make a better life for her own family as well. 



2* A girl who perhaps marries a fellow student, with whom she shares 
many or most interests, will find herself falling behind as he gees on to 
graduate work or for an interesting job in the business world, while she 
confines her life to an area limited by the home, the grocery store and the 
beauty par lot. She may even find in time that her own children will out- 
distance her in the width and depth of their growing interests* 



3* It is the wofftan with no outside interests of her own who is most 
likely to want to tie her husband and her children to her apron strings and 
insist on a stifling amount of togetherness* 

All this is not to say that a woman who has undertaken the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and children should not place them first* I would 
argue, however, that a woman has responsibilities as a citizen as well, and 
that by neglecting these she is not only cheating her country and her 
community, but herself and her family as well* 
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THE WOMAN AS A WAGE EARNER 

(outline of speech presented at Monday evening session) 

Jacob Stern, Asst. Prof. Industrial Education 
Department of Vocat ional -Technical Education 
University of Illinois 

I. Introductory remarks: 

A. The need for an Integrated view 

1 . The four faces of Eve 

a. as a single woman 

b. as a wife and mother (Interesting that these two 
are combined) 

c. as a wage earner 

d. as a citizen 

2. The danger of focusing on t^:e parts and losing sight 
of the totality 

3. Analysis of the sub-roles of women must eventually be 
followed by concerted effort to synthesize; the need 
to formulate a unified approach 

4. Quote from Pierre Teilhard, The Phenomenon of Man 
•'...Analysis, that marvelous Instrument of scientific 
research to which we all owe our advances, but which, 
breaking down sys thesis after sys thesis, allows one 
soul after another to escape, leaving us confronted 
with a pile of dismantled machinery and evanescent 
particles." 

B. Facts without Focus 

1. A plethc* 3 of statistics 

a. women constitute 1/3 of the labor force 

b. more than twice as many women over 35 » than under 
35, will be available for employment 

c. from 1900 to 1962, the number of women in the 
labor force increased almost 500% 

d. the unemployment rate for women was 6.2% as compared 
with 5.3% for men in 1962. 

e. average life expectancy of women, at birth, has 
greatly increased 

i. 1300--50.7 years 
li. 1960—74 years 
i i i . 1975--76 years 

f. most opportunities exist for women in certain fields 

i. service 
ii. distribution 

ill. professional (nursing, teaching) 

Iv. office 

C. The question of values 

1. Wiiat constitutes the "good" life? 

2. Cultural relativism: In each culture, women have ful- 

filled functions which have been consistent with the 
social view of the "good" life. 

3. As the view of the "good" life changes, woman's role 
(as well as man's) changes. 

II. "Woman as a Wage Earner"— viewed from the standpoint of two 
major trends 
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A. The short term trend: "What's past, Is prologue." 

!. More women will be available for work 

2. Women wll 1 be able to work for a greater portion of 

their lives 

3. There will be fewer occupations from which women will 
be barred 

4. Women will bring higher educational attainments to the 
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3. 



Quote from Gerard Piel, "Consumers of Abundance," p.3 
"The advance of science has for wany years been under- 
mining the two pillars of our economy— property and 
work. Each at length has fallen from its place. 

Property is no longer the primary source of economic 
power, and ownership no longer establishes the signifi- 
cant, functioning connection between people and the 
things they consume. Work occupies fewer hcurs and 
years in the lives of everyone; what work there is grows 
less 1 ike work every year, and the less the people work, 
the mpre their product grows. . .Fundamental changes in 
the social order — in man's relationship to raan*-are 
therefore in prospect and are already in process." 

We must look at the accelerating index of productivity 
per worker 

Work, in the traditional sense, is on its way to be- 
coming obsolete 

a. automation , . 

b. electronic data processing 

c. improved materials and processes lead to rapidly 
improved service life of components 

Our danger is that we may focus exclusively on the short 
term trend. 

1, This is not to say that we ought to ignore the short 
term problem and pursue a course of action which will 
prepare us for the "Brave New World." 

2. We must in fact do both. 

What can we do about the short term trend? 

1. Educational programs must be re- integrated at a higher 
level of generalization. 

2. We must establish programs which will resist the obsole- 
sence effect of the child bearing/child rearing years. 

a. the woman completes education age 1 8-^21 

b. last child born, median age 25 

c. last child in school, median age 32 

d. 10-15 year span between termination of education 
and re-entry into occupation 

Must establish widespread si ill maintenance programs 
Must increase the opportunities for part-time employment 
can we do about the long term trend? 



3. 

4. 
What 
1 . 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

F. We 



We must de-emphasize the monetary reward^ and re-empha- 
size the humanitarian incentives 

Encoi^rage an increased interest in gratuitous social service 
The Peace Corps example is a harbinger of the needs of 
the future 

Begin to lcx>k with more favor at the growing ethic which 
sanctions constructive leisure as a proper activity for man 
stand on the threshold, our backs to the future, out faces 
to the past. As we struggle with the compelling needs of today 
and tomorrow, let us not blind our eyes to the birth of a new era. 
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Discussion Groups^ Tuesday. May 7 



The American Woman- Today and Tomorro* * Implications 
for Secondary School Home Economics Education 



Discussion Group A1 - Mary Ruth Swope, - leader 
Topic: The American V/oman as an Employed Person 



I f 
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the high school graduate as she enter ^ 
the work world or continues her education for a career* 

A. From background readings for her doctoral dissertation, 
the leader shared the following articles with the 
group: 



I 



2 * 



3. 



ierIc 



4. 



W.W. Ludeman, "Declining Female College Atten- 
dance - Causes and implications." There is 
nearly an equal balance of boys and girl grad- 
uates from High School but women are badly 
outnumbered in college. Possible reasons are 
(a) the fever for young marriages, (b) ready 
employment for the female who is a high school 
graduate, (c) the current idea that high school 
education is adequate education for girls. The 
implication is that a decreasing proportion of 
women will enter college. (5) 

"First Jobs of College Vtomen" according to the 
U.S. Dept, of Labor. Major occupations of 
women college graduates, in frequency rank order 
are: grade school teachers, high school teachers, 

nurses, junior high teachers, secretaries, 
stenographers, scientists, mathematicians and 
statisticians, recreational occupations, 
relegious occupations, social and welfare 
workers, home economists and dietitians, retail- 
store workers, therapists, therapists, advertising 
and editorial assistants, bookkeeping and account- 
ing clerks. Academically all fields are open to 
women; however, there still remain psychologic?.! ly 
closed doors to women. (9) 

M. W, Zapoleon, "The need for teachers, nurses, 
social workers, librarians, home economists 
will increase because of our (a) growing popula- 
tion and (b) the growing per capita demand for 
all such professional se/vices in our high 
standard of living" (ll) 

Nancy D. Lewis, "What is Past is Prologue." 

Modern women has demonstrated that she is 
capable of success in practically every fjeld, 
but her record in the professions is not 
entirely without blemish, because she has too 
frequently sought the privilege of admission 
to the professional world without assuniilng a 
comparable responsibility for completing her 
training and subsequently contributing to society. 

(4) 



Mim 
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5. E. Do1an» "Educational Goals for High School 
Girls." There is a need to: (a) help girls see 
the long range goals and seek to obtain them 
rather than focusing on the Immediate goals. 

(b) develop flexibility and adaptability in 
skills, experiences^ outlrok, and habits. (1) 

6. Do Reesman, "Women - Their Orbit and Their 
Education." Today, women wa.nt "jofas"-- 
before marriage, before the children come and 
after they have grown, whereas in an earlier 
day, just a small handful of feminists wanted 
careers and the vast majority wanted a home. 

Today the entire college generation wants not 

a career but a job as a supplement to marriage. (8) 

7. Anna L. Hawkes, "Changing Patterns in Women’s 

Lives In I960" The woman of 1970 we are edu- 
cating today. She has been described as 
follows: Probably a college graduate, Wife - 

mother - worker, Political participant. 

Community promoter. Culture bearer for her 
society. She must be equipped to face increas- 
ing responsibilities courageously and with 
initiative; she must fortify herself with 
education, make decisions with Intelligence and 
maturity and continue to work for a society 
based on freedom, justice, and mutual respect. (2) 

8. Katherine McBride states that the real question 
is not Whether she should work or not, but rather 
how she can plan to live to be fair to her 
family, her career, and her community responsi- 

b 1 1 i t i es . (6) 

9. J.B. Parrish, "Top Level Training of Women in 
the U.S." Prospects for the future relative to 
women with doctoral Degrees: 

- There will be slow growth of women’s 
doctorates in all fields 

- DecHhing status relative to men. 

- Serious imbalance among the disciplines 
(major fields at present are Education and 
Psychology. (7) 

B. Facts relative to the high school girls given by 

the group. 

Iv One hundred and seventy-five thousand high 
school girls dropout and marry annually. 

2. Another $ million drop out but do not marry. 

3. There is a large group of "mentally elite" who 
are lost to society because there is no 
concerted effort to encourage them through 
financial support, etc. 

4. Fourty-five percent of the total high school 
boys and girls have an IQ of 80 or below. 

5. Girls are identifying with a "stereotype role" 
rather than a role as an individual. They a;’e 
afraid to start out on their own to go In the 
the direction they may wish to follow. 
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6. The image that men hold about women working. 

- Women are not inately endowed with admistrative 
abi) i ty. 

- Men's attitude about careers for women is that 
they have a professional opinion that women 
should enter a career if they have ability but 
their personal opinion reflects that they 

Ka 1 I uirvnAn ck^ifl rl Ko l-krjviA Kiii 1 Hoi^c 

•r • f V ^ f ^ ^ V 'W* mm’ V V « IV v* 

- Men hold the image that women will work for only 
a short period of time. 

C. A review of Professor Stern's paper presented another 
issue. "If the future holds fewer jobs what does this 
mean for the economy of the nation if each homemaker 
has the concept that she is to be a wage-earner? A 
facinating discussion followed as group members sfiared 
their readings and information as to what is ahead of 
us in the field of automation, etc. 

II. As a result of the preceding review of facts and predictions, 
several problems and questions were identified. They were: 

A. Girls are likely to be confused as to the direction In 
which their lives should go — wife-mother-employed 
person? career only? wife-mother only? or other? How 
may we help girls understand the demands and rewards 
of the various roles, come to their own considered 
decisions regarding those that they will assume, and 
achieve a personally and socially satisfactory balance 
among those roles that they elect? 

B. How can awareness of changing social conditions and 
their impact on the lives of women be developed in 
students? 

C. How may the flexibility and adaptibility required by 
changing role requirements be developed In respect to 
skills, attitudes, and outlook? 

D. How can we orient girls to the emerging roles of male 
and female in the home, world of work, and the larger 
society? 

E. Have we built up a false notion of status in connection 
with the "homemaker role?" Have we over-emphas ized the 
materialistic aspects of home and family 1 ife? 

F. What are our responsibilities In respect to the high 
proportion of talented women who do not continue formal 
education beyond the bachelor's degree? (Of those who 
qualify for the doctor's degree, one female in 300 
achieves it, whereas for men the figure is one in 30.) 

G. How can we develop the desire for continuous education 
for the "wife-fnother-employed person role?" 

H. Would most women be better off working part-time rather 
than ful I -time? 

I. Have we built a false image of what the American home 
should be? Have home economists contributed to this 
image - perhaps unwittingly? 



I 
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J. What are the responsibilities of home economics for 
helping women meet the demands of their various roles? 

What are the contributions of other disciplines? How 
may coordination and cooperation be achieved? 

K. What responsibilities should home economics arsume for 
helping girls and women meet the demands of the ''employed 
person" role? Should another separate avenue of terminal 
skill courses be added to the present vocational program 
or should there be an intearation of learnina experiences 
in the existing programs that would have transfer value 
into the work world as well as the home? 

L. How may we interpret the present situation in hoinc 
economics, with its emerging trends, to those outside 
the field? 

Mi. The possible contributions to the work world from out present 
vocational home economics program. 

A. In the areas of child development and family life 
education, preparation of the following might offer 
possibi 1 it ies: 

1. Ass is tan* In child care center. (Would it be wise 
for our profession to encourage industry to estab- 
lish child care centers as they have established 
centers for feeding of employees?) 

2. Assistants in homes for the aging 

3. Assistants in nursing home 

4. Homemaker services (there Is a need here to work 
on the "prestige value" or image) 

B. Clothing and textiles - job opportunities might include: 

1. Alteration lady 2. Neighborhood seamstress 

3. Assistant in making custon-made slip covers and 
draperies 4. Clerk for yard goods departments, ready- 
to-wear shops, etc. 5. Demonstrator or Instructor with 
commercial concern such as sewing machine car«pany 
6. Laundry worker 

C. Home, management and housing - job opportunities might 
incl ude: 

1. Motel assistant, such as housekeeper or maid 

2. Clerk for household equipment 3. Skilled housekeeper 

D. Food and nutrition - job opportunities: 

1. Caterer- might develop own catering service 

2. School lunch worker 3* Restaurant worker 4. Food 
specialist, such as cake decorator, pizza-maker, salad- 
maker, etc. 5. Assistant to home economist in business 
6, Assistant to dietitian 7. Personal shopper 

E. Family relationships - job opportunities: 

1. Receptionist in business or professional establishment 

2. Skilled housekeeper (See also C3) 

F. There was a general feel ing that most of the home-related 
occupations as they now exist, do not justify a semester's 
special preparation. It was believed that learning ex- 
periences in the various areas may contribute to the dev- 
elopment of specific skills that may make for employability. 
Also, it was felt that the home economics teacher might 
help the girl develop those personal traits and attitudes 
that contribute to employability. 
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Th 3 American Vtoman Today and Tomorrow — As a Citjzen 



Discussion Group Bi Mary Mathar, - leader 

In thinking about the American woman as a citizen, the group 
found it difficult to confine the discussion to secondary education, 
but included implications for adult education as 

’'’hey approached the topic by considering some citizenship^ 
activities of mothers during the three stages of the family life 
cycle. For each of these stages they discussed: 

1. Kinds of citizenship activities in which a woman could 

herself participate. 

2. How she could teach citizenship to her children at each 

stage. 

Implications for homenaklng education. 

It was concluded that the father and mother together teach 
citizenship to children and that it is the responsibility of the 
wife not only to participate in citizenship activities but also to 
incourage her husband to fulfill some of these obligations. 
Citizenship activities of mothers during various stages of the 
Fami Iv Life Cycle . 

1. Responsibilities during early childhood stage. 

a. Getting social interation with groups engaged in 
"constructive*' activities for the benefit of people 
or families in general. 

b. Helping children understand family responsibilities 
as citizenship responsibilities. Helping children 
learn respect for law and for property with related 
responsibilities and obligations as well as rights. 

c. The group felt that implications for homemaking edu- 
cation were in the areas of relationships and child 
development. 

2. Responsibilities during the school-age stage. 

a. Actively participating in selected community activities 
(political, service, church, school) in terms of 

her values, goals, energy, time, interests, and 
abil ities. 

b. Studying to keep pace with news, skills, and know- 
ledge and in step with her husband and family. 

c. Helping children with consumer responsibilities, 
with earning and spending. 

d. Helping children to become participants in community 
activities and to have pride in the community^ 

e. Implications for adult education outside the field 
of homemaking as -;el 1 as for parent education were 
seen. At the secondary level, the implications were 
for increased emphasis on consumer education and on 
understanding the relationship between values and 
goals and participation in community affairs. 

3. Responsibilities during the stage when children are grown 

or when there are no children. 

a. The non-employed woman 

1. Now has opportunity for increased participation 
in political and other community service projects, 
volunteer services, and self -development activities. 



2, Needs to lead a "useful** or pur|>oseful life after 
children are grown. 

b. The employed woman. 

1. What is her social responsibility in respect to 
employment if salary is not necessary? 

2. May need retraining for employment. 

c. Adult education may include consideration of the uses 
leisure - values related and social responsibility for 
its use, and social agencies used to assume responsi- 
bility for retraining women for employment. 

It was concluded that home economists do have a unique contri- 
bution to make both in training for citizenship and in the responsi 
bilities they can assume. As we strengthen the home, we strengthen 
the nation. 



The American Woman Today and Tomorrow— As a Single Woman 

Disc'jss ion Group Cl - Elizabeth Simpson, - leader 

The American Woman - Today and Tomorrow - As a Sing le Woman 
was the topic to which our group directed Its thinking. We asked 
ourselves several questions: 

How can one (or should one) approach girls at the secondary 
level with the idea that they may always be a single person, 
that they may not marry, or that at some later stage in 
their life cycle, that'they may again be a single person? 

We did not have the answers for this question but we believe 
that there are several guides which nriay give airectlon. 

1. Develop an awareness of the various roles that Individuals 
may or do play in the life cycle. 

2. Help students recognize that there is no one best pattern 
for living In our society but that there are various 
patterns ~ each In Itself being acceptable and respectable. 
Develop an appreciation and a respect for Individuals who 
may be following a pattern or a role other than the one 
that they select or are taking. 

(Really - is the single state so unattractive? Wfiat does 
“singltehood“ really mean? What are the obligations, the 
responsi b 1 1 s t i 6L involved? Are they really so different 
from those of the wife - the mother? 

Should all girls marry? How do people feel about the 
single woman? Why do they feel this way?) 

3. Develop an awareness that roles do or may shift for a given 
Individual, that one Individual may play several roles at 

a given stage in the 1 ife cycle and that role behaviors 

shift. 

4. Help individuals develop understanding of their strengths 
and their limitations and how these may affect or determine 
their role. 

5. Help students recognize that to be a person Is the primary 
role and that we first develop the role of “a person" and 
then the roles of the woman, of the man, of a wife, a mother, 
a single person. 

We believe that the general I zat I ions to be developed In home 
economics are basically the same, regardless of the role an Indivi- 
dual takes. As general I zat Ions are developed, we may need to give 
more attention to applications: for example. What does it mean for 
this particular role? This may be done by using case situations 
based on various roles. 

Our group then tried to look at the Implications for selected 
areas of home economics at the secondary level. 

1. Relationships (family, social, employment situations) 

a. Regardless of whether or not a woman marries, she has 
family, social, and work relationships. This should 
be recognized, at least to some extent, in selecting 
case situations and class problems. 

2. Housing 

a. Most people, at some period In their adult lives, live 
as single persons. Problems of concern during "single- 
hood" may include: 

(1) Advantages and disadvantages of 1 iving alone or with 
other persons . 




(2) Advantages and disadvantages of vsr * cus types of 
housing available. 

(3) Obligations and responsibilities when one lives in 
the home of others. 

(4) Factors to consider in s<rflecting a home for one - 
or for a '‘social family^ of two or more. 

b. Some class consideration might be given these problem 
areas. 

3 . Management 

2 . The single person iwy have some special problems reiated 
to time management and use of money. These might be 
given some limited consideration in a home economics 
class. 

4. Food and nutrition 

a. Some consideration might be given such questions as: 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of eating 
out or preparing your own meals if you live alone? 

How may nutritional needs be met in both situations? 

What are the special management problems involved in 
in preparing meals for one? 

''Meals for one" might be a topic for one lesson 
for adults or high school seniors. 

The conclusion of the group was that whereas a unit of study 
on the role of the single woman would be an absurdity, to ignore 
the possibilities that a number of our students are likely to lead 
single lives, or be "single" for some period of their lives, is 
unrealistic. Carefully selected single women who are successful in 
their careers and personal lives, as resource people, case situations 
involving single women (for example, the single career girl select- 
ing a place to live in a new location), and some examination of the 
research on the lives of women and their role expectations might be 
included in a home economics program geared to the realities of 
today's world. 
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The American Woman Today and Tomorrow“’-As Wife and Mother 



role: 



Hazel Spitze, - leader 
Our group listed some of the changes In the wife - mother 



I 
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6 . 
7 . 



The role as wife and mother may be a part time job today 
with another role added for self-satisfaction or to meet 
financial needs. 



There has been a ehanyc 
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Individuality, family solidarity, and parental respons- 
ibility. Early marriages have brought early parental 
responsibilities along with a lack of maturity for the 
role to be assumed. 

With more goods and services purchased there is less time 
required by the homemaker to produce. 

The various stages In the life cycle of the family make 
different demands on the wife and mother. 

Family life today is more complicated, involved, and 
inter-related with institutions outside the home. 

Today's living requires adjustments to rapid changes In 
information and skills. 

The broader role of wife and mother requires more kinds 
of decisions in today's family. 



In light of these changes, what are the implications for Home 
Economics Education at the secondary level? Using generalizations 
from the subject matter of home economics, we want to help the high 
school students: 

1. To develop a zest for continuous learning 

2. To learn to think, make decisions in terms of consequences, 
and solve problems 

3. To be aware of a variety of family patterns 

4. To understand how values Influence decisions 

5. To anticipate and plan for the various stages in the 
fami 1 y cycle 

6. To accept change as a challenge 

7. To understand the realities of homemaker's and. mother's 
respons ibi 1 i t ies 

8. To understand and use the management process 

9. To develop a feeling of confidence and achievement 

10, To increase understanding of the parent-child relationship 

n. To become inforr d consumers 

12. To understand the inter-rel atedness of family and the 
larger community 

13 * To see the relationship between family adjustment and 
individual fulfillment 



With these implications in mind at the secondary school level, 
what are the implications for teacher education and supervision? 

To create the kind of ':eachi ng- learning situation in 
college classes which serve as an example of how to 
teach at the secondary level . 

Our group wished to explore this last question in greater depth, 
but time limitations prevented this. 




Second General Session. Wednesday Morning, May 8 
Topic: ' Teen Culture Today 



I ntroduct ion : 

There Is considerable evidence that the nature of the pupil 
population of the secondary schoo1--and of those drop outs who 
migh t: be served by the school — has changed and is changing in 

significant ways. "Of course, change in this area is only one 
facet, but a significant one, of change in the society as a 
whole. These changes, as to the youth's relationship to self, 
other persons, and social institutions, patterns of social behaviour 
among the teen-age population, and the material aspects of teen 
culture have been sharply delineated in the November, 1961 issue 
of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, ^ Tn the Vanishing Adolescent by Fr iedenberg,"^ and in a 
disturbing article by Taylor3 in the Saturday Review . 

The notion that pupil needs are one basis for curriculum 
decisions is generally accepted. Therefore, if the nature and 
resulting needs of the pupils served by an educational institu- 
tion are in a process of change, an examination of and possible 
adjustments in the educational program would seem to be a require- 
ment."^ 



"Teen-Age Culture," The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science . 338 (November, 1961) pp. 1-136. 

2 

FrIedenberg, Edgar Z., The Vanishing Adolescent s Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1959, 223 p* 

Baylor, Harold, "The Understood Child," S aturday Review . 
(May, 1961), pp. 47-49, 66. 

4 

Simpson, Elizabeth, "Selected Issues and Problems in 
Secondary Education — How Are They Being Met?" Journal of Home 
Economics , January, 1963- 
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TEEN-AGE CULTURE: AM OVERVIEW 

Don W. Rapp Assistant Professor 
Child Development 

My topic is classified as an overview. In preparation, the 
first question I asked myself was “what is an overview?^ Recently 
I had the opportunity to fly in a jet from here to the west coast 
and back. We flew at 30,000 feet. The day was extremely clear, 
the sun was bright, the window was clean and I had my glasses on. 

I could see rr»ountains contrasted to the plains, and I could see 
patch-quilted farm land contrasted with the salt fiats, but in 
all honesty I could not make out much more than that. There was 
much more there, but the circumstances, although excellent, Just 
did not allow me to see all there was to see. A good overview for 
any one subject flys neither too high or too low, but Just right. 
And what is right may be a different altitude for different aspects 
of the same question. 

My overview of teen-age culture will be in three parts, or 
perhaps better said, will fly at three altitudes. The first, a 
somewhat high level flight analogic in nature, second a low level 
scrut inization of reality, and the last might turn out to be an 
up and down experience in an attempt at tying this subject together. 
An Analogy 

Once upon a time ... so the story goes, there was a wicked 
queen who would dally come before her magic mirror and ask the 
vain question, “Oh, mirror, mirror, on the wall who is the fairest 
of them all?“ And the mirror vjould dutifully reply that the 
queen was, of course, and she was. 

This went on and on through the years till the changing 
world brought with it the development of a lovely miss named 
Snow White, who was fast becoming a favorite. And the mirror was 
correct in its honesty in replying one day to the queen’s static 
question, that the mirror was sorry, but the queen was not the 
loveliest of them all, for there was another and her name was Snow 
White. The queen was furious, of course, and did the only thing 
that a self-respecting wicked queen could do. She vowed to do away 
with the competition. In other words, the state of affairs was 
nice for everyone till the mirror portrayed the changing truth to 
the queen, and now all hell broke loose. 

1 would suppose that this is a normal state of affairs. 

Queens have certain rights and when they are shattered by the 
evolving of a being destined to displace, any self-respecting 
queen would be mad, and she was. But I also have reason to beli- 
eve that along with her anger at the mirror for telling the truth 
and, of course, her anger at the object of truth. Snow White, she 
felt and knew that her time would someday come, and that she would 
be dethroned from her seat of loveliness, in f«ict, lio one really 
knows how long it took the mirror to get up the nerve to tell the 
queen the truth, for the mirror knew the queen's temper and as 
fragile as mirrors are, perhaps was a little hesitant and frightened 
to lay it on the line. The poor mirror was in a dilemma for it was 
placed in an awkward position where it could not possibly be honest 
and loyal at the same time, it might have told the; queen the truth 
more than several times before the crisis situation and the queen 
perhaps was not of a mind to understand, or was not cognizant of the 
hints or was incapable of perceiving the ultimate truth about self. 
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As long as the mirror compi imented the queen and drew the 
queen *s attention to what the queen wanted to hear, all was well. 

But when the rider was thrown and came up with a muddy face and 
waistcoat, the truth of the soil as decadent was out. 

Of course, you know the rest of the story. The queen thought 
that the best way to regain the status quo was to get rid of the 
status quo busters. Snow White was elected by the mirror who told 
the truth. Destruction or at least the thought of destruction 
often -omes on the heels of truth. A woodsman was called and told 
to... on, It IS mucn coo awrui UU lei^cai., l»uw m ony ..w — . 

told that he should do what was necessary to re-establish the status 
quo for the queen. Queens don't like to do their own dirty work. 

So, he did. ..try, but he failed. He was too honest to the develop- 
mental nature of things. He was very much like the teacher becoming 
exasperated with her class of 12-year-old girls shouted at them in 
a fit of anger to "grow up." So they did! The very next day they 
came to class with lipstick; bras (the ones with artifical padding 
looked best), high heels that made them even more awkward and at 
the same time drilled holes in the hard wood floor, plus a 
frsmarvelous' inability to be interested in anything that they were 
interested in before. 

In other words, the woodsman was a liar, in that he said that 
he would do something and he really tried, but because of his very 
nature, was doomed to failure. He believed in a theory of. develop- 
ment that demands the growth process be allowed all possible free- 
dom. So, he let Snow White go. He thought better of playing by 
the queen's rules and to her saying that he had reestablished the 
status quo and that now she could be happy. However, he was struck 
down in his honest-dishonesty by the ultimate truth from t(ie all- 
seeing mirror. The queen then knowing that Snow White lived, went 
to her books for the most develish of schemes, and to make a long 
and exciting story short, she ultimately went to her self-destruction 
as an old witch. Snow White, after a good long nap, was carted off 
by a peer of the opposite sex on a spotless white hprs§ on^o the 
horizons of the future to participate in the propagations of the 



next generation. 

Let us remember that my topic is "The Teen-Age Culture: An 
Overview." There are many ways that I could have attacked this, 

I chose in part to do it with the preceding anaiogy. An analogy 
which tells about Snow White and her relationship with the wicked 
queen, but hopefully it will be examined in terms of the pervasive 
historic conflict between adults and teen-agers. 

I now drop down fo ■ a closer look. This is the more direct 

approach. 

The 1963 crop of teen-agers was born between 19^ and 1950. 
They are mcmibers of one of the greatest baby booms in history. 

Most of them were born after the advent of "the bomb" and some at 
the beginning of the Korean War. There are about 20 million teen- 
agers in the United States; about one-seventh are non-white, and ' 
of these most are Negro youth. Close to 60% live in cities and 
towns and less than one-fourth live on farms, and the remaining 
quarter live in rural non-farm circumstances. As the youths leave 



* Frimarvelous ■ frivolous plus marvelous. 
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the fajms the difference between the rural youths that remain ano 
the urban youths become even greater. I have also found this In 
my own data of acculturation of farm groups. The families and young 
people who leave the rural group are generally the ones who are or 
will some day become the innovators. The ones left are the ones 
who like the old ways. The difference between the two groups is 
made more pronounc-ed by the exits. 

^ ^ ■ /* I in CLilturG* 

OmilC WCOM-oywi 9 0»%^V I^wt V • - -- * - - 

ones who are in the labor force are not members of the Glubo This 
number includes about 5 mill ion« The armed services have taken 
about 1 million and marriage has taken another 1 million out of 



the rankso This is one way to say that all teen-agers are not 
“teen-agers,” or at least not immersed in the teen-age culture. 

The youngsters of the lower socio-economic classes arc in 
the teen-age culture only in their early taens. They don't, go to 
college to the same degree as the middle and upper class adolescent; 
they get married sooner; and join the service or go to work earlier. 
Thus the lower levels of the teen-age group are a mixture of clas- 
ses and the upper age levels of the teen-age group are d^inated 
by the higher socio-economic classes. And another fact is that this 
higher group is dominated by the male end of it. The girls get 
married sooner and leave the boys to predominate. 

The teen-age culture is said to be in existence because it is 
a product of our social affulence. Our society can afford a large 
leisure class of youngsters. Our economy is such that this is 
possible. They don't work in the labor force but they do spend. 
According to ->ome figures given by Sigana Earle in a talk at the 
Michigan Home Economics Association Convention (April 30, i 960 ) at 
Michigan State University, "young women under ?0 spend $% billion 
dollars 3 year,” and as one of the editors of "Seventeen” points 
out, "they have no income taxes, no rent, no insurance premiumis to 
take out of this sum; they have it all for themselves." This market 
Is a prize of any one who can get in and get theirs, and the para- 
sitic aspects of the phenomenon have been noted by some writers in 
the field, 

Clothing Is coming to the point now that designers are well 
paid to design for the non-form female ear ly^^ teen body. Before, 
when clothing was rather drab for a bustless and immature 12-year- 
old, mothers either kept them at home or they went out with all 
the other girls who were also bust less and were somehow capable of 
waiting till something happened. But today there are plenty of 
nice things to buy, and they are bought and worn. The early teen 
figure has become the norm for fashion, and as a man, not sure 
whether this has come about because of the teen-age market, the Paris 



designers, or the youthful slimness of the mother of Caroline. 

I'm sure I could go on with the Intracacies of teen-age con- 
sumption, but Dr, Powell will. I'm sure, be astute with clarity and 
depth on the subject. 

Transportation, or rather the Individual, relatively ryew, 
extr ins i cal 1 y maintained automobile has come to be taken for gran- 
ted by the teen-ager. It has become as necessary to them as 
Wheat ies are to the aspiring pre-teen athlete. One and a half 
million teen-agers owned cars in I 961 , and almost 6 million drivers 



are in the teen-age category. 
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The language of the teen-age culture seems to act as a bar- 
rier against the outside world and as a means of expressing unique- 
ness. And it is necessary to be a member of the crowd. Some of 
their words and phrases have come to be part of the adult world 
language. Some of their creations have lasted and fit the world 
of coday. 

There are words and phrases nice 'Toomy," one's roommate; 

"tweedy," a fashionably-dresses person; "Mickey Mouse,** anything 

— 1 I tro A A'rhl 1 0^0 r/^iiorcA and manv others 

Miff 7 • • — ^ . . » _ . 

This is a kind of shorthand that makes the neophite not only uncomfort- 
able but a "square and/or a "clod." 3n talking to a teen-ager, 19, 
female, I was told that teen-agers definitely do have a language all 
their own; to which I counter that they do, sure, but so does each 
professional and occupational group. She quickly replied that yes, 
this is true, but the teen-age language is universal in the United 
States and no matter what your background you could understand this 
sub-cultural language because being a teen-ager you had access to 
the club and all you had to do was to conform to certain of the 
rules and you were in. A long way round, but to the point. 

Teen-agers arc said to be given to self and how the self can 
be loved and love. This emphasis is seen dramatically In the con- 
tent of the songs that find their market in the teeri-age groups. 

Love is the basic content of over half of the songs that find this 
market . 

Values are also reflected in the attitudes about high school. 
Jessie Bernard^ has paraphrased James Coleman^ in saying, "One fac- 
tor involved is that, when an athlete shows great achievement, the 
school and the comnjunity share the honor; i4ien a bright student 
shows great achievement, he does it as an individual and he alone 
shares the honor; he may even be viewed as a rate-buster." 

Much has been said concerning the vicissitudes of early dating 
and that now even junior high schools are having their problems 
that come along with going steady. The early teens are dating 
earlier than the past generation but, then, too, a lot of things 
have sped up to the point that a good look at the situa|;iori may 
legitimately ask the question, "Why aren't they dating even 
earlier?" An interesting fact in connecton with this was brought 
out by Tanner of the University of London in an address at the 
Society for research in Child Development, in that cvi^ry |en years 
for the past fifty, girls have, on the aver ate, reached qienarchy 3 
months earlier. This means in the last fifty years girls have come 
into menarchy one year and 3 months ear! ier than before « This 
might be some of the impetus of earlier dating. Things to happen 
because of growth. 

Ira Reiss has come out with a great deal of information on 
the question of teen-age sex practices and codes, and comes to 
some conclusions which point tovwd the thought that there is now 
more petting, more kissing and more show of affection than only a 
few years back, but at least he says this is done in a circumstance 



^Jessie Bernard, "T©‘gn-Age Culture," 1961. The Annals of 
the Amc'^ican Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Pp. 1-12. 

^ James S. Coleman, "The Adolescent Sub-Culture and Academic 
Ach i evement . ' ' Amer . J . Soc . . Vol . 65, January, Pp. 3^*347. 
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that he calls pet ting-with-af feet ion. There is more pairing off, 
and in this pairing off there is more intimate sex exploration. 

Petting -with-af feet ion is now standard. It says It Is okay 
if you are really in love. Aecording to the best evidenee that 
Reiss ean find (Kinsey) the real increases in teen-age sexual 

behavior over the last generation are not in the area of sexual 
intercourse, but rather in the area of petting and in the public 

nature of some petting behavior.” 

I quote Reiss in saying, ”Teen-agers are a paradoxical group. 
They are not as wild as their parents or they themselves sometimes 
think. Teen-agers do want independence. But, judging by their 
sexual codes, they want independence from their parents, not from 
the total adult culture.”^ 

As far as political values are concerned this culture is 
frairly wel 1- insulated against outside forces. They are politically 
apathetic, in contrast to teen-agers in some other societies. 
Politics is not a part of what they have evolved. When they are 
pressed for a political opinion they reflect the attitudes-of their 

social class. ; ^ 

Social class in the teen-age culture exists. It is strati rieo 

as in the adult culture. By and large the division comes between 
the college prep students and the vocational students. The social 
class background of the family seems to largely determine the indi- 
vidual teen-ager's social class placement in his teen-age culture. 

High school seems to terminate the real teen-age culture and 
with the separation of vocational and collegiate groups. The col- 
lege students now have come into another, perhaps more complicated, 
sub sub-culture of the teen-age world that borders on and in turn 
thrusts the teen into the 20’s, and into adult pursuits. However, 
the college culture is not the only one that exists — there seem 
to be four. 

Colleqiate cul t ures are characterized by football, greek 
letter socities, cars and drinking. Courses and professors occupy 
a background position. They are not hostile to college, only in- 
different to the serious demands and intellectual involvement. It 
is mostly middle and upper middle class, is social minded, and 

flourishes on the resident campus. 

The vocational culture is made up of mostly lower middle class 
found in urban colleges and universities. They are gpirg to school 
and working at the same time. They are not out for luxury but in 
the market for a diploma. Clark and Trow have said that "if the 
symbol of the collegiate culture is the football and, fraternity 
week-end, the symbol of this vocationally oriented culture is the 

student placement off ice. ”2 

Jn the academi c cul ture . learning is the central pfllar. 

Again Clark and Trow say that "the distinctive qualities of this 
group are (a) they are seriously involved in their course work 

lira L. Reiss. Sexual Codes in Teen-Age Culture , 1961. The 
Annals of the America Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 

Pp. 53-62. 

^Burton R. Clark and Martin Trow, "Determinants of College 
Students Subculture," in the Study of College Peer Groups; Problems 
and Prospects for Research. Mimeographed, Ann Arbor, and Berk^tley, 
1959-60, Social Science Research Council. 
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beyond the minimum required for passing and graduation, and (b) 
they identify themselves with their college and its faculty.*' 

The nonconformist culture is a group that is also Intellect- 
ual, but radical in its approach to most things. They do pursue 
their academic interest like the students in the collegiate culture, 
but they also pursue other interests that separate them from the 
rest. They do not identify with the professors and tend to link 
their interest to the nonconformist pursuits outside the academic 
wor Id. 

Let us embark now on the third part of this overview and \n 
some brief way attempt first to determine what a teen-ager is. We 
have many hints from what has preceded, but let's now hit it direct. 

Ira Gordon^ ‘n his book on human development tells a great 
deal about the adolescent from the developmental point of yiew. 

And, I think, that it is interesting that in a book on human develop- 
ment Dr. Gordon would dare to include information about the teen- 
ager. Some parents might disagree that they are human. He says 
that adolescence Is a time of "agonizing self reappraisals." It 
is like walking, in that the only way we can get anywhere is to fall 
off balance then work like the very dickens to regain our balance. 
Walking is very useful, but in actuality not a very balancfd or 
static activity. Growth, especial ly during the teens, Is [ike 
this. One mistake after another followed by reappraisals that can 
cause any degree of agony. The agony and its ramification depend 
on the understanding of the controlling culture; the adult culture. 

Adolescence is said to be a time of metamorphosis, and the 
changing process has three areas in which adolescents work in re- 
appraisal. The first is the work that a teen-ager must do to 
understand and accept his own body; the second is the understanding 
in the shifts his views take concerning himself in relation to his 
parents: and the third is the area of sys thesis of his relationship 
to the value systems of others and to other people as persons. 

Gordon also gives us a feeling description through the eyes of 
a hypothetical teen-ager in telling what he is. *'i'mme, and no one 
else but me. However, 1 know that some of what I am I've learned 
to be from other people. I recognize that we have some things in 
common, but l*m not just like them. I may not be special in any 
way — a 'Standout' — or anything like that, but just liko Popeye, 

'I yam what I yam.*** 

A 15-year-old was asked what an adolescent was and his reply 
is classic. "Adolescence is the age between Pablum and Metrecal ." 

Pat Boone hit it right on the head when he named his book, 
Be'twixt and Between . 

Adolescence is a time of growing, changing, deyplopment, being 
awkward, all in all in a state of flux from one somewhat stable 
period to another somewhat stable period. 

The sedate stability of adult life is grossly overrated. 
Everyone including the teen-ager knows this. And the stability in 
early childhood is also non-existent when one considers the tremen- 
dous strides that are taken In terms of s!l over growth and develop- 
ment. It has been suggested that the teen years should not be 



hra J. Gordon. Human Development— From Birth through 
Adol escence (Harper Bros., 1962) 
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shackled with the term "years of stress and strain" unless we mean 
that it is a time when it is strainful and stressful fof fb® other 
members of the family besides the teen-ager. 

All age levels have their difficulties. It is not the age 
period per se that is the only variable. Jessie Bernard has summed 
up an entire 136 page Journal devoted to a review of the teen-age 
culture by saying"... (teen-agers) far from rejecting adult values, 
(they) pays (the adult culture) the supreme compl iment of imitating 
or borrowing (values) and adapting them to its own needs. Teen-age 
culture, even in its contrapuntal forms, is an adaptation or proto- 
type or caricature of adult culture." 

Friedenberg in his book. The Vanishing Adolescent , "echoes the 
proceeding point in saying that the adult world does npt allow the | 
child the necessary privilege to grow through the adolescent period. 
Elkin and Westley in an article on, "The Myth of Adolescent Culture," 
finds in their data serious doubt as to the existence of an Adolescent 
Culture. 2 

I hope my analogy of the queen and Snow White indicated the 
Jealousy of the adult culture toward youth, the adult fear of losing 
control of their adolescent offspring, and the adult guilt brought 
on and maintained by the teen-ager accurately reflecting the adults' 
inabilities to create a reasonable world. 

The teen-age culture is nothing more than the adult culture 
portrayed through a spastic teen-age body, an immature emotion, and 
a mind that has not been around long enough to know which end is up. 

it has been said that we have had trouble with the teen-agers 
for a long time. The classic proof of this is the statement by 
Socrates when he said, "Our youth now loves Luxury. They h®ve bad 
manners, contempt for authority, disrespect for their eldqrs. 

Children nowadays are tyrants." 

Some say thet this is Just the nature of things and no matter 
what we do it will never change, so why worry. Perhaps the word 
"worry" connotes the wrong thought, perhaps we should use the word 
"concerned" an attempt to provide a culture that is conducive to 
healthy, adolescent growth, and also be concerned about out place 
in determining a good atmosphere for growth. We can't start any 
earlier than today to search for these basic understandings and 
methods in implementation. Perhaps better said by someone more 
sparing of words but still hopeful to innovate thought: 

... if not now, when? I f not us , who? 



1 Friedenberg, E.Z. The Vanishing Adolescent . 1959, Biacon 
Hill Press, Boston. 

2 Elkin and Wcsriey,"The Myth of Adolescent Culture", 1955, 
American Soc* Review. 680-68^. 




THE ADOLESCENT CONSUMER IN TODAY'S TEEN CULTURE 



Kathryn Summers Powel 1 , Head 
Home Economics Department 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 



In thinking through the topic, "The Adolescent Consumer in Today's Teen 
Culture," as it relates to your conference on the vocational purposes of 
home economics education, I was reminded of an illiterate man on rel lef who 
was trained to be a brick-layer in a trade schodl . Soon after he finished 
the course, he had a good job* His skill as s brick- layer was great and 
his earnings increased steadily. His material possessions Increased also. 

But he didn't live happily ever after, Soon he turned to drink and was back 
on the relief rolls. One moral might be that skill or job-training was not 
enough. In other words, he needed education to be a productive Individual 
in his cplture rather than only training to achieve material rewards. 

We in home economics have long recognized the need for consumer educa- 
tion in our society wber«s individuals and families have changed from 
producers to co nsumers « Now we are beginning to see that consumer educati^on 
must go beyond teaching desired shopping practices and vague suggestions for 
over-all money management practices. The pressure of a^lescents wi th money 
to spend forces us to recognize the limitotions of traditional units on 
"consumer education." Newsweek described adolescent consumers thus: 

Through the nation's stores . . . stalked a purposeful prospect 
with the yen to buy, the cash--and lots of st--to spend, and a 
cold eye for style and price. This cool customer vr s the 
American teen-ager .... One fifteen-year-old girl in Los 
Angeles, owner of about $300 worth of stuffed animals, gets 
$65 a month allowance. "I have to save $10," she says, "but 
the rest Is mine to do what I want with. I spend about $40 on 
clothes and the rest on records and jewelry. All the teen- 
agers are on that swing. We just find it neat to spend money." 

No wonder that we as educators find ourselves taking a closer look at today's 
teens whom we are to teach. 

It is significant that your conference has assumed that there 'S a 
"teen culture." Why are we concerned with the adolescent as a consumer in 
teen culture today? The importance and Implications of such a consideration 
come into focus when we think about the meaning of culture and culture pat- 
terns. The term "culture" may be "applied to the intellectual side or 
civilization, or with emphasis upon the intellectual aspect of material 
achievement.. . . 'Culture patterns' are constituted py the relative promi- 
nence given to different elements in the whole, and the relative degree of 
advance shown along different lines, with particular emphasis on the educa- 
tional side."2 

1, Newsweek . September 16, I957«> » , • 

2. Dr ever, James. A Dictionary of Psychology , Penguin Books, Baltimore, 

1953. 





The first question then that we need to ask is “what is the culture 
pattern woven by the aaolescent as a consumer?*' That pattern is woven with 
a variety of threads. Naturally a home economist's thoughts run from 
“pattern** to “fabric,** First let us consider MONEY. Do teen-agers have 
it? Research and marketing figures indicate that the adolescent has money 
and is spending it. In 1957, Newsweek ^ reported that there are 17.2 million 
citizens in the United States between the ages of twelve and twenty, with 
more than nine billion dollars a year to spend. Some 800,000 of them have 
steady year-round Jobs, and more than ^.5 millicn earn money at odd Jobs or 
part-time work through the year. Russell E. Conley, sales-promot ion head 
of RCA's radio and victrola division reported “the teen-agcf*3 income runs 
to ten or fifteen dollars a week as opposed to one or two dollars fifteen 
years ago.*' This no doubt refers to teen-agers who are buying consumer goods. 
For a more complete picture let us take a look at the figures from the 
Bureau of the Census.^ 



The median annual income in I960 of $412 for boys and $388 for girls 
indicates that while half of the teen-agers had less than that, the other 
half had more. Figures for 1957 were: boys, $411; girls, $388. That was 

the earliest year that Statistical Abstract reported median income by age 
groups. These figures place the teen-agers* median income as seven per cent 
of the median income of all individuals. 



In South Carolina our home economics teachers were “shook" by the 
report made by Gilbert and Co., and released by seventeen magazine thot 
described the teen girl in I960 as follows: 



She has a weekly income of $9.53, spends $300 a year on her 
wardrobe, works after school at Jobs from baby-sitting to 
clerking, confides in friends, not father--and worries about 
a Saturday night date. 5 



The facts about America's 9,750,000 teen-age girls are revealed in a 
monograph that depicts the 

teen-age girl next door as a busy, responsible, moneyed young 
adult who is simultaneously on the move with school and community 
activities, dates, homework and household chores; on the Job part- 
time and full-time; and on the lookout for everything new from 
merchandise to men. 



Through the study a picture emerges of a 5'3.2“ girl, weighing 
114.7 pounds, who lives in a private house and comes from a . 
family that is richer than the average American family. In the 
sjx million families with teen daughters, father is at or near 
his earning peak (25% are in executive, managerial, or proprie- 
tary occupations; 1^ are professional men) and mother is free 
to take on full- or part-time work. 



A capsule analysis of the portrait reveals that the nation's young 
women under twenty possess these major characteristics: 



3i 

4, 



« 

Money— All Loose : While Dad's Income is tied up with 

the family necessities, daughter's billion annua 
income is hers for the spend ing—cn everything from 
fun and furniture to clothes and cars. (565,000 Ameri- 
can teen girls own th eir own autonrob 1 1 es . ) 

Newsweek , September^ li^, 1957. _ . . ^ c. .. 

U.S, Bureau of the Census. Stat istical Abstract, of the.- UnttM States 



834d annual edition, Washington, D, C, : U.S. Bovt .Printing Office, 1962. 
5* The Teen-Age Girl: I960 . Seventeen Magazine Market Research Report, 



A High £.Q. (Entertainment Quotient) ; She has leisure 
time and the means to enjoy it. 2,700,000 bowl; 1,800,000 
plan to travel this summer; 7»800,000 collect records; 

8 out of 10 engage in sports; 4,800,000 have hobbies; and 
they all go to the movies an average of three times a month. 

A Passion for Doing ; 3,800,000 work full- or part-time. 

And the teen girl is also a doer at home— helping Mom with 
the shopping, c!<^aning, laundry, meal planning, cooking; in 
her own teen world she heads committees^ joins clubs, raises 
funds t piansvdanQeS aild throws psrtiSS. 

Because the home economics teachers in our state questioned whether this 
was a picture of South Carolina teens and their money, we made a study of 
the teen-age consumer in our state. I might point out that income in South 
Carolina is probably less than in any of the states you represent. In 
South Carolina our findings on median income for teens in school reported 
much lower figures. 

Specula. ion Is invited by the disparity between incomes found for South 
Carolina youth and those reported by Seventeen and by Mary Lee Hurt who 
reported ranges from $0.30 per week to $19.30 per week in the amount of 
money received by the teen-agers from thirty-nine states in her study. 
Obviously there are still youth with little or no money which resulted in 
our computing means in two ways. 

The fact that the median income of teen-agers was seven per cent of 
the nftedian income for all individuals in the U.S. in 1980 comrAends us to 
recognize the importance of the teen-ager as a consumer. The fact that from 
1957 to I960 the median income of teen-agers increased little may indicate 
a trend that the peak has been reached in the nfioney which the teen-ager has. 

My figures are not adequate to support this as more than speculation. The 
important conclusion Is that teens do have MONEY. 

Perhaps the fiber of money in teen culture appears tangled because it 
seems possible to have material achievement with little, if any, intellectual 
aspect which was used as an Integral part of our definition of culture. 

Perhaps our concern over the teen culture pattern is the apparently relatively 
great prominence given to material possessions. We wonder if there will be 
any degree of advance or emphasis on the educational side. We as educators 
must help teen-agers to question the relative importance of material posses- 
sions and education. 



One of the most intricate and baffling threads woven into the fabric 
of teen culture is related to the question "where does the teen get his 
money?*' In South Carolina ws found that over half received some money from 
their parents with no work required. The mean amounts received from parents 
were larger when no work was required than when work was required. But we 
cannot condemn teens or parents. This does not preclude the fact that these 
young people may have mad responsibilities at home but their money was not 
considered as payi^nt for work that was theirs to do as family menders. 

We could speculate much about that. 



6, The Teen-AQa^jGiyjHli%l960. Seventeen Magazine Market Research Report, 
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Howev/srj It seems to me that the Important thing to note is the average 
amount of money earned per week by school youth In jobs outside the home* 

The amounts In South Carolina ranged from $3*22 per week for seventh grade 
girls to $14,34 per week for twelfth grade boys. This provides the contrast 
In our fabric when we recognize that over half of these same youth had no 
money from outside Jobs with the exception of twelfth grade boys. Is the 
opportunity to earn money drawing youth out of school? Is the adolescent 
caught In a conflict between the need for money (the field of conpicuous 
consumption) and the need for education? Haven *t we as educators questioned 
the advisability of school youth being employed? Industry is concerned 
over uneducated manpower and urging youth to stay in school. But can*t we 
see the pull on youth to quit school and make tnoney (usually to support a 
car and/or, unexpectedly, maybe, a wife)? Aren®t we as adults and educators 
also caught In this conflict? We want youth to stay in school, yet we*ve 
always assumed that the development of maturity and appreciation of the 
value of a dollar in a young person are often attributable to his job 
experience or earning his money. Do we really know what money means to 
youth? Can we assume that development of appreciation of the value of a 
dollar Is another fiber that should be woven into the fabric of teen cul- 
ture? 



After establishing the fact that teen-agers have money, we need an indi- 
cation of the control over their money which youth have. This in our study 
we termed "freedom In disposition of their money. The South Carolina study 
offered evidence that a majority of adolescents do have freedom in using 
their money. Marketing reports Indicate that **since most of them don’t have 
to maintain homes and families, the bulk of their money goes right Into the 
purchase of merchandise ranging from used cars to phonographs."' 

A few samples of this potent purchasing power present a variegated 
thread woven Intc teen culture that can most easily be Identified as 
“SPENDING PATTERNS." 



* More then two-thirds of America’s teer-agers own their own cameras 

and took six hundred million snapshots with them in 1S56--one 
out of every four snaps made In the nation 

* Teen-agers account for about seventy per cent of the music indus- 

try's single-record sales, spending some $150 million a year 

* One-half of all small -radio sales are made to teen-agers 

* The 2.5 billion gallons of gas that teen-agers pour into jalopies 



(and dad's car on Saturday night) is five per cent of the 



nation's annual consumption 



* Many a parent can attest to the buying pressures stimulated by a 

few wel 1-aimed teen-ager kicks at the tires of the family car 
and a few well-phrased gripes about "that old crate." in fact, 
a study made by Ford indicated that families with teen-agers buy 
more cars than those without. 

* Furthermore, as anyone can plainly see, business recognizes that 



the kids are going to gro up some day soon. RCA's Conley says: 



"Nearly all of our dealers extend credit on lower-priced equip* 
ment to teen-agers because they are aware that this group will 
soon (buy) our ex^nsive equipment." In short, today's blg- 



spend i ng t eep^ageraS' 



Can we help yout^s^d^ff; 
so that hf 
“consn I cuousi^pn 






tomoTrow's bigger-spending adult. ^ 



he has a CHOICE in the use of his money 



choose before falling into 
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From the foregoing and from the South Carolina study we glean further 
educational implications from the spending patterns of youth. These impli- 
cations are for specific needs in consumer information. 

The first place given to snacks and lunch as priorities for expendi- 
tures indicates the importance of food to the teen-ager. Of equal importance 
should be a knowledge of nutrition. As a result of recent studies indicating 
that a high percentage of teen-agers are consuming poor diets» education for 
youth in money management might well be tied to programs on improving teen- 
4!£ge nutrition. 

The high rank of recreation in teen-agers* expenditures of money in 
both the South Carolina and Seventeen studies may be considered to have 
implications not only for education in -‘how to spend your recreation dollar,” 
but also for education in personal, family, and social relationships and 
”how to be creative in your recreation." 

The proportion of girls and boys who purchased clothing implies the 
necessity for youth as consumers to be educated in the psychological as 
well as the socio-economic aspects of clothing and textiles. Such programs 
need to go beyond "how to select and purchase" clothing. 



SAVINGS were identified as a different aspect or fiber of spending 
patterns. Perhaps it is one of the weakest fibers in this fabric. South 
Carolina data indicated that there were many students of each sex at all 
three grade levels who had no savings at all. If saving is a worthwhile 
educational experience, it would seem that something needs to be done to 
get a larger proportion of adolescents to participate in that experience. 
Teachers need to help teen-agers consider and think about long-term security. 
Such a study should include the basic economic principles of our American 
democracy. Instruction in savings practices of money management should take 
into consideration possible differences among students from various socio- 
economic levels in the amount of money available and in values attached to 
such things as thrift, planning, and deferred gratification of needs. 

A weak place or flaw in the fabric of teen culture has been found. 
Conspicuous by their absence in the spending patterns of adolescents were 
such items as philanthropy, magazine subscriptions, book purchases or other 
items contributing to one's citizenship or education. Dr. Lester Kirkendall 
has asked, "Have teen-agers experienced the thrill of giving, ,pf owning 
books and magazines, or of choosing these items over the items that are 
somewhat superficial in value?" Teachers need to help youth become aware 
of items other than only those promoted by advertising campaigns. 

Another fiber being woven into the fabric of the teen consumer is that 
of CHARGE ACCOUNTS and LAY-AWAY. The findings relative to the use of charge 
accounts would seem to have to major implications for those persons interested 
in developing good money management habits among teen-agers. One implication 
is that there is a large majority of students who make use of charge accounts 
and who, thus, presumably, need help at present in recognizing the advantages 
and disadvantages of buying on credit. The other major Implication is that 
the students using their parents' charge accounts are not having the educa- 
tional experience of paying for a thing after it has been purchased and thus 
need to be prepared for the time when they do start to have to pay for charge 
accounts. 
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The piece of teen-culture fabric today would not be complete without 
madras to bleed* Perhaps the bleeding comes from the fibers of money 
management* When Dr* Cover sought from the literature a definition of money 
management, he felt frustrated by the lack of clarity on what is meant by 
good money management* However, from the literature he gleaned that we are 
currently appraising money management In terms of answers to certain gues- 
tions about shopping practices and over-all money management* The shopping 
practices dealth with were the following: shopping around for the best buys, 

reading labels for pertinent information, and knowing quality of the items 
being purchased* The over-all money management program questions concerned 
deciding how to use money "to get the most out of 1 Ife," planning and 
following a plan, keeping a record of expenditures, and saving* 

The finding of relationships between the quality of the student’s use 
of money and selected characteristics are only suggestive because of tha 
crudeness of measures available for determining quality of money management* 
However, such indications leave the following implications for the money 
management education of adolescents; 

(1) Differences between the sexes and socio-economic classes in money 
management interests and habits should be recognized in pla nning edu- 
cational programs * We must recognize that even teen culture has socio- 
economic class stratification* It is clearly summarized by McCandless; 

The United States population is often stratified according to 
social class by sociologists, educators, and psychologists* The 
most common divi s ion is into (a) upper class— relatively aristo- 
cratic, well-established people; (b) middle class— the great body 
of professional and white-collar workers; and (c) lower class— 
the upcer-lower being made up of skilled workers, the lower-lower 
class of unskilled workers* * * * 

Almost all teachers are members of the middle class, but perhaps 
two-thirds of their students (particularly during elementary- 
school years) come from working-class homes, and about one-fourth 
or more of them come from the lower-lower class* The values of 
the middle and the lower-lower class differ sharply, even dramati- 
cally* Middle-class people in general espouse hard work, ambition, 
cleanliness, and self-control (although their behavior is not 
always in line with their values); they tend to be inhibited in 
sexual and aggressive behavior* Lower-class individuals, on the 
other hand, tend to be more open and uninhibited and, as a group, 
are inclined toward Immediate gratification of needs and impulses* 

Major differences in values result in serious communication diffi- 
culties between middle-class and lower-class people; these are 
particularly troubling to the relations between teachers and lower- 
class children* Because of their failure to understand each other's 
behavior, standards, and goals, mutual distrust--even hostility- 
may result* The implications of this situation for the education 
of lower-class parents typically do not support the schools* educa- 
tional efforts* Middle-class parents, on the other hand, offer 
strong support to the schools; and teachers present about the 
same Image to middle-class children as their parents do* * * * 



Lower-class children appear to be less well accepted by their 
peers (as well as by their teachers) than middle-class children 
are. Boys may be more fortunate in this respect than girls, 
since they may be able to break the class barrier by means of 
athletic proficiency. For both boys and girls, social acceptance 
seems to be positively (although only tnoderately) related to good 
personal adjustment; middle- cl ass youngsters appear to be better 
adjusted than those of lower social status. 

Lower-class children seem to respond well to teacher techniques 
that combine fairness and warmth with strength. Their education 
might also be furthered by providing them with textbooks (particu- 

in thAit* h^\/A mnre in cnmmon 

with their way of life than the rather pallid reading fare 
ordinarily offered them. 

Appreciation and respect for the individual can help bridge the 
gap between teachers and lower-class children. Specifically, 
teachers should strive to know these children and their families 
better, and to develop a more realistic understanding of their 
needs and standards. Developing attitudes of objectivity and 
acceptance toward others means that teachers must examine and 
justify — and, where necessary, modify — their own system of 
values. Such steps as these, thoughtfully and sincerely taken, 
can go far toward improving the education of lower-class children, 
and of all other youngsters as well.^ 

(2) Educational programs in money management should be planned for youth at 
various levels— junior and senior high school . Such programs are indicated 
by the findings that those youth who had studied money management were more 
apt to engage in the recommended practices than those who had not. Such 
programs are needed particularly by young adolescents because they have 
money to spend without the know-how of money management, acquired to a 
limited extent by older youth. Serious consideration should be given to 
the development of money management programs from the elementary through 
the high school geared to the developmental tasks of youth. 

(3) The fact that those youth who had allowances with strict controls showed 
better planning and control has significance for parent education . Parents 
should be helped to realize what family experiences such as having allowances 
and parental example can contribute to the development in their children of 
desirable money management practices. 



Our task as educators in consumer aspects of the teen culture is a 
challenge. For effectively educating the adolescent as a consumer, our know- 
ledge and application of learning theories must be expanded. True we still 
need to recognize and use the steps in problem-solving as the sequence of 
phases identified by Dewey (perplexity or doubt, identification of problem, 
research for facts, formulation of possible solution, testing of solutions, 
reanalysis of problem, appl ication of correct solution). Research on what 
is involved in decision-making may point the way to improvement of consumer 
education. Brim,° et. ^., have reported that their research on decision- 
making has demonstrated that there are characteristics of the decision-making 
process which are influenced by the personalities and the social background 
of the decision-makers. The analysis of the determinants enphasized both 
the personality characteristics of the individual and his characteristics 
defined by membership in a specific soci al cic^ss or sdai 

8, Boyd R.McCandlass, Children and Adolescents . (New York; Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961), pp. 483-^5. 

9. Brim, Orville B., Jr. .David C.Gl ass, David E.Lavin, and Norman Goodman, 
Personal ity and Decision Processes . Stanford University Press, 1962, pp. 233. 
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The standfird^setiib'^: one *'S. group affects hi i:- goals. A person who 
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He is most influenced, by the individual with whom he Identifies 
or the group to which he feels he ’’belongs.’* 



An effective way to get people to set higher goals is to oupin 
group agreement on an increased standard. In Industry, workers 
uaually are satisfied with an output rate that Is lower than 
t’^eir capability. Individuals who set a faster pace are unpopular 
and may even be warned to slow down. But when one group of 
workers discussed their output and the reason for Increasing the 
rate— in this instance, making a greater contribution to 
production— there was a consensus favoring a . higher rate. The 
group decision was carried out. Individuals did produce faster 
after committing themselves as a group, v/hereas appeals fr^ ^ 
outside had failed to raise rates of work. Prior to that «®ci- 
sion, an individual who wished to produce more would have felt 
that he was bucking group opinion. The group decision set a new 
pace. Thereafter, the worker could not fall below this goal 
without criticism, or seif -criticism as a slacker. 

Teaching housewives new goals in meal -planning was accomplished 
by the same tactic that raised the workers’ production. Exhorta- 
tions to try the cheaper varieties of meat such as liver and 
heart, during World War M, were largely unsuccessful. Lectures 
on the nutritive value of these meats had no effect on the meais 
women served. A large factor seemed to be their pride in ’’setting 
a good table”— which meant the roasts and steaks that were scarce 
and costly. The women felt they were failing as providers if they 
served the more available but less elegant cuts. When a group of 
housewives discussed meal-planning and reached a grou^ decision 
to use more liver and heart, the Individual women actually did 
feed these meats to their families. The ideal of being a good^ 
cook was redefined by the group so that members had a new basis 
for judging whether they were successful. 

A good way to raise the individual *s standards is to persuade his 
group to adopt a new goal.^® 

The fabric as I see It woven into sizeable yardage has a design which 
causes us to ask ”1^AT DOES IT MEAN?” 



V^at does money mean to youth? The pictures sometimes painted of 
’’free-spending” teen-agers -jive us cause for concern. On the other hand w 
know many who have serious purpose and what we would term sound values. 
Professor Ojemann^Mn 19^7 is^ *<5wa wrote on ”What Money Means to the Child, 
icTui”! Cronb’S5?;'liiink^ts^^ York: Har court. Brace. 

and Company, 199^» pp.^70 and 432-43^. 

11. OJeiv'^ann. 




Perhaps we need to look at bis practical suggestions and remeflibei to adapt 
them to the education of youth at all levels. He gave six characteristics 
of good practices to help children learn the use of money: 

1, Let the child receive, according to a v<el 3 -defined plan, 
some fiioriey which is his responsibility to manage, even though it 
is little more than enough f the barest necessities. 



2. Gradually increase the aniount of im^ney and the responsi- 

1$ V ^11 I f w*«w nr j wwnr v « avanr netr « «• v ^ 

school he purchases all his own clothing and his school supplies. 
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3. Have the child contribute his share to the general routine 
duties of the household without pay. 

4. Give the child an opportunity to learn the important facts 
about the family's financial arrangements so that he sees the 
relation of his income and his responsibilities to those of the 
entire family. 



5. Allow the child to suffer the consequences of unwise 
spending. 

6. Give the child an opportunity to learn saving for a con- 
crete object and then help him to understand the difficulties 
involved in future planning.^ ^ 



What does money in the hands of teen-agers mean to our nation's economy? 
Look at this headline: "CATERING TO THE TEEN-AG^ iS A BIG PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS." Business has recognized this. Look at ads from trade magazines. 

If business is recognizing the importance of the adolescent as a consu- 
mer, we in education had best wake up to our responsibility to educate this 
adolescent consumer. 



In summary, implications for consumer education programs must take into 
cons Ideration: 

WHO will be taught, which should include: 

a. Boys and girls in elementary and junior high school as 
well as high school, with recognition made of differences 
between the sexes in money management interests and 
habits. Consideration should also be made of possible 

•differences among students from various socio-economic 
levels in the amount of money available and in values 
attached to such things as thrift, planning^ ared 
deferred gratification of needs c 

b. Parents should be helped to understand and to have their 
chMdren understand the effects upon family welfare cf 
the mani.gement cf the family's finances so that they may 
plan together and to realize what family experiences can 
contribute to tvhe develGpmej^t of desirable money manage- 
ment practices in their children. 



VMAT should be taught should include: 

a, Val ues — an understanding of how values are developed with 
students recognizing the need to develop values 

Responslbll ltv« -a concern for being « responsible consumer 

c. Recognition of one’s role in the world of work 

d. Knowledge and experiences in iwney minaganiarit, wfiSUmar 
education, and basic economic principles of An^srlcan 
democracy 



The foregoing is not offered as a simple ’’pat" answer to the problems 
involved in the development of consumer education programs, it Is hoped 
rather that the implications summarized will serve to stimulate In teachers 
a creative approach to consumer education programs that are based on sound, 
basic principles of psychology, sociology, economics, home economics, and 
education. 



What do you propose to do? 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUT 
Merle B. Karnes 

Director of Special Services, Champaign Unit #4 Schools 

Champaign, Illinois 



The current concern about the high school drop-out is evidenced by the 
number of articles in professional publications and in popular magazfnest 
The frequency with which this subject is dealt with in newspapers and on 
television programs is further indication of the Interest in the problem. 
Numerous institutes, conferences, and meetings at the Federal, state, and 
local levels are being held to discuss and recommend ways of coping with 
the problem of the school drop-out. Both lay and professions! groups are 
giving the problem serious consideration. The attention given to this 
problem might lead one to logically conclude that youths are dropping out 
of school in larger numbers than ever before. This, however, is most 
certainly not the case. The truth of the matter is that our secondary 
schools are enrolling and holding more youths in school st the present 
time than in previous years. 

In 1889 only seven per cent of youths of high school age were enrolled 
in school. Some sixty years later, in 1950, there were seventy-seven per 
cent of these young people in school. Approximately four per cent gradu- 
ated from high school In I 87 O as contrasted with fifty-nine per cent in 1950. 

At the turn of the century, eighty-five to ninety per cent of high 
school youths dropped out of school prior to graduation. This percentage 
has been drastically reduced, approximately in half, due to the increased 
emphasis of the schools on differentiating instruction to nseet individual 
needs. Nevertheless, the problem of the school drep-out persists in large 
enough numbers to warrant serious concern and the formulation of plans 
designed to reduce early school leaving. 

At one time if a youth dropped out of school prior to graduation, job 
opportunities were available to him. Today the chances of employment with- 
out a high school education are diminishing. This situation is likely to 
become more acute with technological changes. Lack of prevocat ional skills, 
knowledge, attitudes and habits which are prerequisites to good vocational 
adjustment makes employment failures inevitable. 

Governor Kerner in his keynote address at the Governor's Conference on 
Developing the Talents of Youth indicated the importance of developing 
programs which will result in reducing the loss of talent caused by school 
d»*op-out3. He made these statements: 

'The educat Iona) problems facing Illinois and our nation include 
the alarming loss of talent from early high school drop-outs. 

This sets off a chain reaction which makes suitable employment 
opportunities In a technological v/orld virtually non-existent 
and triggers the extension of delinquent patterns of behavior. 

In addition, our problems include extending educational oppor- 
tunities to mentally and physically handicapped youth and facing 



the problemSj both rural and urba*^ In character, of socially and 
economically underprivileged youth. Unless the schools and 
society in general attend to these problcmi, we can expect the 
cost of public welfare programs, expanding law enforcement and 
penal operations to increase further. 2 



The problem of the school drop«out ^s a threat to the nation in that 
our very security may very well hinge on the full and effective utilization 
of hunan resources. Failure of somu one-third of our youths to finish 
secondary school and to become gainfully employed is also a psychological 
the mental health of the individual. For the drop-out, leaving 
but his final school -assoc fated failure experience. Upon search- 
job, he is apt to experience further failure. At best. If he 
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the drop-out is that he changes jobs frequently and has periods of time 
when he is a nonproductive member of society. These periods of unemploy- 
ment are breeding grounds for the development of unwholesome attitudes and 
habits toward self and toward society. 



While all school drop-outs are not unemployed and all unemployed youths 
are not juvenile del inqmits, there is sufficient evidence to strongly 
suggest that the school drop-out, the unemployed, and the del Inquent-prone 
may well be one and the same. 



In a testimony given by Abraham Rtbicoff, former Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, before a subcommittee concerned with a certain bill, 
he made this statsnent regarding juvenile delinquency which seems to have 
relevance to ^:he point just made: 



The relation between inadequate schooling, difficulty in securing 
employment, and delinquency is an important one. As we have seen, 
the peak ages for del inquency come at the years when the young 
person is faced with th© transition between school and work. When 
his education is irrelevant and painful and the job .naiket is 



retreating, the adolescent male is caught in a crossfire, and the 
lack of support in bridging the gap leaves him vulnerable to anti- 
social paths of act ion. 3 



The remainder of my paper will center around a discussion of (1) the 
predisposing characteristics of the school drop-out, (2) tht implications 
of these characteristics for an improved educational program and services 
in the publ ic schools to redixfi or alleviate school drop-outs, and (3) an 
example of how one community is attempting to cope with the problems of the 
school drop-out. 



Predisposing Characteristics of the School Drop-Out 

There have bssr, nuirrarous studies on the characteristics that are asso- 
ciated with or cause school drop-outs. Although there is some variation 
among the findings of some tw hundred researchers who have engaged in such 
studies, all i^esearchers are 1?"^ agreement that the causes of school drop- 
out are complex. 





Dropping out of school Is customarily precipitated by a combination of 
conditions, situations, or experiences rather than by any one single factor. 
While a girl might drop out of school to get married, the early marriage 
may have been the result of poor parent*child relationships, low academic 
aptitude, a history of failing grades in school, and a feeling of lack of 
acceptance by peers and teachers. In such a case the main cause of the 
drop-out was a combination of all of those frustrating factors which pre- 
vented the girl from obtaining satisfaction in the home and in the school, 
yet the marriage would likely be seen as the cause of the drop-out. 



In reviewinq a number of the major studies on the school drop-outs, 
the following seem to be generally agreed upon as predisposing characteris- 
tics of this group of youths; 



* Below average intelligence or low academic aptitude 

Lower intelligence is more characteristic of the drop-outs than of the 
graduates. Generally their intelligence quotients fall within the range of 
the slow learner, those with intell igence quotients from 75 to 90 • 

AKiong the d^op-outs, however, there are those whose intelligence 
quotients are in the average and above average ranges. For example, in 
the (iuincy study on school drop-outs, the mean intelligence of the drop- 
outs was one standard deviation below the class average^ however, out of 
the 138 drop-outs studied, six were in the highest quart Me in intelligence, 
and twenty-five drop-outs were in the next highei>t quart! Ic. 

The findings of the Illinois study on drop-outs revealed that wnile 
the great majority of drop-outs were below average in intelligence, fourteen 
per cent were in the top thirty per cent in academic aptitude and thus were 
intellectually capable of going to college. 5 



★ Low socio-economic status 

Drop-outs tend to come from famll ies of low socio-economic status more 
than do those who stay in school . They are frequently members of large 
families. While financial factors do not necessarily force these youths to 
leave school, they do encounter financial handicaps. They are sensitive 
to the fact that they have less money for clothes and extra-curricular 
activities. During school attendance these youths custoniarily hold fewer 
part-time jobs for shorter periods of employment than those youths who stay 
in school and graduate. 

In the Illinois Drop-Out Study, all of the following background items 
helped identify drop-outs;® 

Low educat ional attainment of parents, step-parents, and grandparents 

low educational attainment of brothers and sisters 

Low occupational level of father 

Early marriages 

High physical mobility of the family. 

The school drop-out as a rule has not come from a home or neighborhood 
environment which places a high value on education. Their parents are 
frequently not too interested in what happe^'s to them. 
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* More boys than girls 

Generally girls seem to adjust to school more readily than boys. They 
seem to get along with the teachers better than the boys who are drop-outs, 
and they make better grades. The prime reason they leave school is pregnancy 
and/or marriage. 

-k Failure in academic subjects 

in general, school drop-outs express a dislike for school. Their atten- 
dance is poor, they participate in few extra-curricular activities; they feel 
that teachers are not interested in them and do not like them; they have poor 
study habits, are lacking in self-confidence, lack initiative, are irrespon- 
sible, and see little value in the school curriculum to which they are 
exposed. They see little relationship between the school curriculum and 
the world of work. 

Since many of these youths are slow learners, their slower rate of 
mental development has made it impossible for them to keep up with the aver- 
age pupils and to do grade level work. Their mental ages always lag behind 
their chronological ages. For example, a child who is a slow learner and 
is chronologically age six, has a mental age of four years, eight months. 

At age twelve his mental age will be nine years, six months. At age sixteen 
his mental age will be twelve years, eight months. The concept of mental 
age is far more important in planning an educational program for these chil- 
dren than the intelligence quotient. 

It is generally agreed that a mental age of six years, five months is 
necessary to Insure success in learning to read. A slow learner entering 
the first grade with a mental age of four years, eight months, will not be 
ready to read until he has been in school for more than a year and a half. 
After a preponderance of failures and retentions, his attitudes toward 
learning are so badly impaired that he develops tnodes of adjustment which 
are not acceptable to his peers, teachers, administrators, and by the 
commun i ty in genera 1 . 

There is a limit as to how many times a slow learner can be retained 
at any one level of the school. Eventually he is given a social promotion. 
He »s usually over-aged and ov\^T-slzed for his grade placement. This tends 
to engender feelings of inadequacy and inferiority and generally undermines 
his self-confidence. As he is pushed along from grade to grade, the dis- 
crepancy between the level of achievement and that of his peers becomes 
greater and greater. 

Usually at the secondary level, the slow learner is given the same 
program as provided for the more capable pupils or at best a "watered down" 
academic program. Such a program tends to be meaningless to him and does 
not motivate him o put forth his best efforts. His attempts to complete 
assignments usually lead to further failures. Sooner or later he ceases to 
try. Oftentimes he Just sits through regt ar classes waiting for the day 
he turns sixteen and can drop out of school. 

Havinghurst and Stiles have this to say about this group of our youth 
they refer to as "alienated": 
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. , . The alienated is an appropriate name for this group because 
it expresses the fact that they are somewhat alien, to the larger 
society in vdiich they live. Such youth have been unsuccessful^ 
in meeting the standards set by society for them— standards or 
learning in school, of performance on a job. By the time 
reach adolescence these boys and girls are visible as the misfits 
in school. Either they are hostile and unruly, or passive and 
apathetic. They have quit learning and have dropped out of 
school psychologically two or three years before they can cop out 

physical 1y. 

Most alienated youth come from low income homes; most of them 
fall in the IQ range 75-90; almost all drop out of school at age 
sixteen or before; they tend to come from broken homes, or homes 
which arc inadequate eisotional ly and culturally. 7 

Dillon® in his study of 1,300 Indiana, Ohio and Michigan youths found 
that sixty-nine per cent of the reasons secondary youths dropped out of 
school were attributed to factors directly related to the school. Likewise, 
Johnson and Legg® discovered that the failure of the school to provide a 
curriculum and emotional environment with sufficient holding power accoun- 
ted for sixty-two per cent of the reasons for 1 eav i ng school before gr^guation. 
The findings of these two studies were supported by Kitch and McCreary ; 
fifty-seven per cent of the reasons given by California youth for dropping 
out of school were dissatisfaction of school 

Pentyl ^ found that more than three times as many poor readers dropped 
out of school before graduation than good readers. She found that the peak 
of the drop-outs occurred during the tenth grade. This finding is in agree- 
ment with the findings of other researchers. The interview data she 
obtained from her subjects her to conclude that reading played an impor- 
tant role in the drop out of pupils, especially if other problems predisposing 
school drop-outs were present, such as poor social and emotional adjustment. 

In an interview with drop-outs regarding reasons for their leaving 
school, Penty^2 quotes some of her drop-outs in her publication-. An example 
Is a girl with an intelligence quotient of eighty-nine. The reason given 
for her dropping out of school wa« Siarriage. The statement made in the 
follow-up interview was: "We were always quarreling at home; I wasn*t 

getting along in some subjects at school, either. I wanted to get married, 
i think now that mgrriage isn®t always rosy. It is better for kids to finish 
school first. I understand what I read if I am interested in its. English 
and history were hard for me. I didn®t kr,ow some of the words, so I couldn t 
understand what I was reading." 

Another examole given by Penty^^ is a quote from a girl with an "Q of 
seventy-eight. "I didn't 1 ike World Problems. It was hard to understand. 

It was hard for me to write my thoughts, too. I didn't like to recite, 
either. I didn't like to ready in school. I don't like to read now. I 
would get my work better in school whe'i the teacher read aloud." 

Because of their dislike for school and lack of support and encouragement 
froijj parents, the attendance of the school drop-out tends to be considerably 
poorer than his- peers who stay in school. Kis marks tend to be below average 
and he frequently is failing. Drop-outs usually fail several courses the 
year prior to their discontinuing school attendance. 
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* Poor social and emotional adjustment 

Drop-outs are usually not active in ths extra-curricular activities of 
the school. They feel insecure and lack a feeling of belongingness in 
school. Interviews with school drop-outs reveal that they were dissatisfied 
with their social relationships in school and did not have many friends. 
Generally the drop-outs as a group are emotionally immature and socially 
retarded. According to a number of studies, teachers describe drop-outs as 
aggressive or withdrawn during their school attendance. 

As stated in the report of the Jllinois Drop-Out Study relative to the 
causal factors school drop-outs,''^ "Cause and effect become woven into a 
tight scheme of actions and reactions. Since he does not know how to 
reverse* the pattern, only the community and its schools can be the effective 
agent in reducing drop-outs." 



Implications of the Characteristics of School Drop-Outs for an Improved 
Educational Program and Services to Reduce or Alleviate the Problem 

The predisposing characteristics of the school drop-out point to some 
considerations for improving the school program. 

Bowman and Matthews, as a result of their study on Motivations of 
Youth for Leaving School, recommended that schools give serious considera- 
tion to grouping children with 1 ike abi 1 it ies for instructional purposes, 
providing remedial teaching for those who need such special help, and group 
and in^^lvidual counseling of pupils and parents. They stress making pro- 
visions for such early in the child's school attendance. Their recommendations 
for curricular adjustments include preparation of youth, especially boys, for 
vocational success by providing counseling and closely supervised work 
experience programs. For girls they recommend preparation for marriage and 
family living. These researchers particularly criticize the junior high 
school for not adequately meeting the needs cf "drop-out prone" students. 

They feel that the junior high school is not helping the potential drop«oui 
make an adequate transition from the elementary school to the senk high 
school , 

The proceedings of the I960 White House Conference^^ alsc> made recommen- 
dations in regtsrd to school drop-outs. The following seem to warrant attention: 

That teachers and counselors in the elementary school be educated 
to recognize a^,d to help potential drop-outs at the ear!iest stage. 

That the school curriculum be made more interesting and meaningful 
with remet. al and supportive services, especially for retarded and 
undermoti vat<£d youngsters, children of migrant workers, and other 
economically and culturally deprived families. 

That guidance services give n^re attention to potential drop-outs 
at all levels, and that counsc<iors stress the Importance of educa- 
tion, motivate their amhi cions, and encourage them to remain in 
school so that thoy will be better prepared for work. 

That parents brought in to participate in educational and ^'ocational 
planning with a qualified counselor at the time their children drop out. 
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That school building facilities and personnel be ayaiiabic day and 
evening on a twsl ve^nionth basis to serve the remedial or vocational 
needs of drop-outs. 



An Example of How Champaign is Attempting to Cope with the Problems qf._j:jie 

School Drop-Out 



In the fall of 1962 with supporting funds from the Office of Vocational 

• 1 f ! M : 4- i a t* *oeA^r*rh entitrled SffiCdCV 

l\CSndD I ’ « LOi. t V/H > vnai«KCi?y»« «fnui«iww^ ^ r- - 

of a Pre-vocat ional Curriculum and Services Designed to Rehabilitate Slow 
Learners are School Drop-Out, Delinquency and Unemployment Prone.” 

The following comments taken from the progress report submitted to the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation will give some idea of the scope of this project, 
the probieiiiS encountered, and the tentative observations as to its effec- 
tiveness: 



Purpose of research 

The purpose of the research is to test the effectiveness of a 
special pre-vocat ional curriculum and pre-vocat ional services 
designed to reduce school drop-outs, delinquency, and unemploy- 
ment among slow learners from low socio-economic levels as 
contrasted with the effectiveness of a conventional academic 
program. It is hypothesized that the e^eper imental program will 
reduce school drop-outs, delinquency and unemployment among this 
segment of youth whose intellectual abilities classify them as 
slow learners (lQ‘s of 75-90)* 



^?^4.tiodol oqy 
Subjects 

Sixty-two matched pairs of subjects or a total of 124 subjects 
ranging in chronological age from thirteen to nineteen are inclu- 
ded in the first year of the study. These pairs of slow learners 
were matched on (1) Intelligence, (2) socio-economic status, (3) 
chronological age, (4) race, and (5) sex. 

Followirig a complete psycho-social -educational -medical evaluation, 
each experimental subject is staffed with those professional 
persons responsible for the habilitation of the youth. At this 
staffing, a ”tei tor-made” curriculum anu needed pre-vocat ional 
services are delineated. 

Treatment 

The one major variable under consideration in this study is the 
pre-vocat ional curriculum and prs-vocat ional services. The pre- 
vocat ional curriculum provides meaningful and practical experiences 
designed to foster the acquisition of skills, habits, and attitudes 
essential for a good vocational adjustment. Special vocationally- 
oriented resource units being developed by the project staff guide 
the instructional program in the experimental classes. 

The pre-vocat ional services provided by the pre-vocat ional coor- 
dlnatoi , placement counselor, school social workers, and Division 
of Vocational Rchabi j itation counselor include Intensive vocational 
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and personal counseling and closely supervised progressive work 
experiences, first In the school setting, riext on part-time jobs 
in the corwiujnity in the v\©rk-study progra?!?, and ultimately in ftill~ 
time jobs in the community. 

The DVR counselor begins counseling clients in the school setting 
prior to the time the youths become the full responsibility of the 
DVR, The following canprehensi ve records are available to him: 
r,ew^UQiQn ; ^,3! rgcpftrts^ soctal histories, medical and health Infor* 
(nation, ac&Jemic progress, vocational aptitudes and Interests, 
intormation regarding any anti -social acts or involvements with 
law enforcement officers, and in~sc;,ool and part-time work experience 
data. The above comprehensive information enables the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to make long range plans and tc become 
well acquainted with the needs of specific youths prior to the 
time they become clients of DVR. 

Renovation of classrooms and purchasing o_f_,e guj_pment 

Since no existing classrooms were suitable to carry out the Intent 
of this project, it was necessary to renovate space that could be 
made available. Specially designed facilities for this project 
Include occupational arts laboratories which provide for a family 
living area closely approximating the facilities of a home and an 
industrial arts laboratory designed to enable the youths to develop 
and mass produce small projects In wood, metal, clay, and leather. 

The educational needs of the youths and the type of instruction to 
be carried out Irs the classroom were taken into consideration In 
purchasing furniture and equipment. For example, classro^s are 
equipped with trapezoidal tables and Individual chairs which can 
be arranged In many variations to best suit instructional needs. 

Stimulation for learning is enhanced by the use of audio-visual 
aids. Such equipment as a I6 mm sound projector, opaque projector, 
tape recorders, record player and slide and filmstrip projectors 
were purchased. Typewriters used by the remedial teacher to foster 
the acquisition of skills in which students are deficient and to 
acquire the skills that will ce vocationally helpful were purchased. 
Adding machines, a book stitcher, cash registers, mimeograph 
machine, and spirit duplicator were purchased to teach youths the 
operation of these machines prior to their placement on in-school 
and work-study jobs requiring such skills. 

Identification of subjects 

Three methods were used to identify potential subjects: (l) teacher 

referral, (2) counselor referral, and (3) psychological referral 
based on previous records. 

A total of 402 children were identified as potential subjects and 
administered the Stanford-bsnet, Form L-M, Of the potential subjects, 
51.2% or 206, attained IQ’s between 75-90; 190 or 4i.l% attained IQ's 
of 9i or above; and 30, or 6.6% attained IQ's below 75* 

Thus, 206 children were found to be eligible for the project. Not 
all of these children were included as subject's for the following 
reasons : 
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Placed in juvenile Inst I tut ion or became 
pregnant before project started 
Dropped out of school before project started 
Moved before project started 
Refused to enter project 
identified, could not be matched 
Social worker investigation indicated 
homes had SES above criterion 



Placed in experimental or control group 



N % 



2 


1.0 


21 


10.2 


17 


8.2 


22 


10.7 


9 


4.4 


11 




'82 


39.8» 


124 


60.2% 



After referral and screening testing, 124 subjects (62 experimental , 
62 control) were matched for placement in the project. Subjects 
were matched on the following criteria; chronological age, sex, 
race, IQ, and SES. (SES was determined b/ father's occupation and 
status of residence as obtained from information provided by the 
City Planning Commission.) One subject from each matched pair was 
randomly selected for placement in the experimental group. When 
a subject or his parents refused placement in the project, the 
subject was eliminated from the study. 



Col 1 ect i on of ini t ' al data 



The initial battery of tests was administered by psychologists to 
experimental and control subjects. The measures included: (1) 

Stanford Achievement Test, (2) Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 

(3) Measures of Self-Confidence and Realistic Self-Confidence, 

(4) Wise Digit Symbol, (5) California Psychological Inventory, 

(6) Questionnaire concerning vocational aspirations, self-concept, 
ana aptitudes, (7) Purdue Pegboard, (8) Hand-Tool Dexterity, 

(9) Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale, and (10) Perceived Peer 
Acceptance Scale. In addition, al I subjects were interviewed by 
a psychologist. Following the :nterviev.i, all of the test results 
were evaluated and a report summarizing the findings was written. 

The psychologists presented thesr findings, as did the other 
members of the team, at a case conference on each child. Recom- 
mendations made during the conference were recorded so that 
teachers and others could refer to the findings in the future. 

At the time of the case conference, the curriculum for each indi- 
vidual child was del ineated and the specific pre-vocational 
services defined. 

A social history was gathered by the social workers on each of the 
pupils in the experimental group. The social history includes 
Information collected from the fol lowing sources: interview with 

one or both parents; social agencies in the community; cumulative 
school records; and previous records in the file of the special 
education department. In the contact with the parents an Inter- 
view guide was utilized which was flexible enough to allow for 
necessary exploration but which, on the other hand, had enough 
structure so that the discussion could proceed without too much 
divergence. 

The social history was felt to be an imperative part of the data- 
gathering, initiative phase of the project, if the social worker 
is to help the pupil maximize his social and vocational potential. 
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either by working with the individual or as a member* of a team, It 
is essential that the social worker gal:-} a better understanding of 
the child than is possible through the ese of only the cumulative 
records. The development of a broad social history helps provide 
the basis for the necessary understanding. 

Occupationally-oriented resource units 

A nu.flber of occupationally-oriented resource units were written 
during the summer and fall of 1962. Prior to the initiation of 
the project, all publishers of textbooks were contacted. As was 
anticipated, very few books have been published which are vocation- 
ally oriented and at the readability level of the slow learner. 
Consequently, the teachers writing the resource units have not been 
able to draw on published material to any great extent. As the 
project has progressed, teachers have become more cognizant of the 
individual needs of pupils and have been able to develop instruc- 
tional materials to implement revised resource units. As would be 
expected, a great deal of the work on the resource units done prior 
to the initiation of the project needed to be and are being reviewed. 

Since the content of the resource units differ markedly from the 
usual offerings, appropriate titles had to be selected for courses. 
The titles which were chosen for courses are sophisticated enough 
to be acceptable to the pupils and at the same time compatible with 
course content. 

Clinical teaching 

A special teacher with training in clinical teaching methods works 
i nd ivi dually and in small groups with youths who are markedly 
regarded in academic areas, particularly in reading and arithmetic. 
Remedial instruction and/or corrective treatment are provided accordi 
to the need of the individual. Typewriters are used to facilitate 
learning. 

Progressive work experience 

In order to develop a basis for the provision of placement in pro- 
gressively more demanding work situations, a survey of jobs available 
in the community was conducted. The results indicated that a great 
variety of jobs existed In the skilled and semi-skilled areas in 
the cov.jmunity. In addition, employers generally expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the school -sponsored work-study program. 
Although the great majority of employers were willing to participate, 
limiting factors such as union hiring regulations, lack of positions 
open at an appropriate skill level, lack of supervisory personnel 
and seasonal layoffs did not permit some business concerns to make 
jobs aval lable. 

Following the survey, a series of pre-placement interviews were held 
with each pupil. These interviews serve to establish a common l?oncI 
between the placement counselor and the pupil. Also^ the placement 
counselor uses the interview to get to know his pupil and to under- 
stand his strengths and weaknesses, to study his vocational goals 
relative to his age, to explore his previous academic and work expert 
ences, and to synthesize all available information about the pupil 
into some composite picture. 
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Prior to the time the youth reaches the age of sixteen, in-school 
jobs without monetary remuneration are provided. The youth, however, 
does receive a grade «3nd school credit. The in-schooI work experience 
is made as meaningful and realistic as possible by requiring the 
pupil to: apply for the job, interview competitively for the job, 

manifest those characteristics or traits required of an employee. 

The in-school employer rates the youth“s performance on the in-school 
job on a regular basis. The placement counselor works closely with 
the in-school employee and with the in-school employer. He has 
regularly-scheduled counseling sessions with the youth to help him 
make an improved vocational -sdjustment . Concurrently, social workers 
provide case work for youths to help them with personal problems that 
are hindering vocational adjustment. 

After the youth reaches sixteen, the placement counselor helps him to 
obtain a part-time job. The procedure of actual job placement is 
implemented through return visits to the prospective employers by the 
placement counselor at which time preliminary discussions of job 
candidates are held. This counselor-employer discussion is followed 
by a meeting with the youth during which he is informed that certain 
jobs in his vocational choice areas are open. The next step for the 
youth is to have an interview with the prospective employer. 

Although the e?iployers are aware that many of the youths are being 
employed for the first time and might experience some difficulty in 
adjusting to the world of work, they are encouraged not to make too 
many allowances. It is felt that the work-study program can only be 
optimally effective if working conditions are made as realistic as 
possible. 

An important aspect of the work-study program is the procedure 
followed after the youth has secured employment. The placement 
counselor makes frequent visits to the employer during which time 
the employer discusses the youth*" s vocational adjustment. These 
interviews, together with written monthly progress reports submitted 
to the employer, are the major methods of assessing employer reaction 
to the employee. Subsequent counseling sessions allow the youth to 
express his feelings concerning problems on the job and to give the 
placement counselor opportunities to help the youth resolve these 
problems. 

Social case serv ices 



The direct social casework services to the experimental subjects and 
their parents are provided on an individual and on a group basis. 

In addition, social workers provide consultative service to teachers 
and other project personnel. They are the liaison between the project 
and social agencies in the community and have established close 
working relationships with subh agencies. 

Youths referred for social casework service as a result of case 
conference recommendations and by project staff because of adjust- 
ment problems are being seen on a weekly basis. 

As certain youths were discussed in case conferences, it was frequently 
felt that group counseling might be an effective treatment method. 

Being aware of the importance of group composition, social workers 
have felt a need to have more explicit knowledge of each child and his 



problems before initiating group counseling* Thus, the social 
workers are having interviews with each experimental subject In 
the project and forming groups as indicated. 

In-service education of project personnel, 

A case conference involving all personnel on the project has been 
conducted on each youth sn the experimental group. During the case 
conferences the staff menibers became aware of the uniQue needs of 
each experimental subjects They were encouraged to see the impli- 
cations for habilitating each youth. The case conference method 
is looked upon as one of the best means for promoting improved 
understanding and professional growth of staff. 

Teachers, social workers, pre- vocational placement counselor, and 
psychologists meet with their respective supervisors on a weekly 
basis to discuss problems and to prepare plans pertinent to their 
specialized responsibil • t ies to the project. Month .y staff meetings 
of all project personnel are held by the project dirvector to foster 
the development of concepts and understandings which will enable 
personnel to attain the goals of the project. 

Ir) addition to group meetings in specialized areas and of the entire 
project staff, individual conferences are held by supervisors and 
the project director. Project personnel are enrolled in classes at 
the University of Illinois that have implications for helping them 
contribute mors effectively to this project. Staff members have 
attended professional meetings outside the school system which were 
relevant to the project. 

Summary of developments 

* There appears to be strong, cooperative acceptance and 
support of this project among the school staff, community, 
and agencies in the community. 

* Four teachers of special classes, a remedial teacher, a 
placement counselor, two psychologists, and two social 
workers have been employed specifically for this project. 

* Space has been renovated according to specific plans 
designed to carry out the purposes of this project. 

* The title "YOUTH Project" was selected for the experimental 
aspect of the project (Your Occupation-Understanding, Train- 
ing and Habi 1 itation) . 

* Sixty-two pairs of subjects were matched and one member of 
each pair was selected randomly for placement in the experi- 
mental groupo 

* All initial data have been collected according to schedule. 

* Occupationally oriented resource units were written. Course 
titles and course offerings have been delineatedc Pupils 
have been scheduled Into classes according to findings shared 
at a case conference. 
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* The placement counselor has surveyed the community for 
part-time jobs and has identified in-school Jobs. 

* Policies and procedures Insuring a close working relation- 
ship have been formulated with the local counselor of DVR. 

* A remedial teacher provides remediation and-or correction 
to individuals and to small groups of youths who are 
markedly retarded in reading and arithmetic. 

* Social casewori* is being provided on an individual and 
group basis. 

* A system designed to insure the orderly keeping of records 
has been developed. 

* In-service education of project personnel is being conduc- 
ted on a regularly scheduled basis. 



Summary 

While it is too early to make any claims for this experimental 
project, there are some tentative observations which are encour- 
aging: ( . 

(1) Experimental subjects seem to be more interested in 

school as indicated by improved attendance and 
reduction of school drop-outs. 

(2) The behavior of the youths in the special classroom 

situation seems to have improved. 

(3) Experimental subjects have had little involvement 

with the law. 

(4) Those youths placed on Jobs seem to be making an ade- 

quate vocational adjustment. 

(5) Parents have indicated satisfaction with the program. 



It is evident that we know much more about the predisposing characteris- 
tics of the school drop-outs than we do about how to cope with the problem. 
Hopefully in the next few years through research efforts we will be alle to 
come up with some new knowledge that will enable us to combat school drop- 
outs at the secondary level of our public schools. 
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Discussion Groups, Wednesday, May 8 



*Teen Culture Today -”lmp] ications for Secondary School 
Home Economics Education 

Discussion Group A2 - Cecil© Elliott -leader 

It is a responsibility of teachers and other adults to create 
desire for change ior improvement in teenagers. As their culture mimics 
the adult culture of today and becomes the adult culture of tomorrow, 
the example must be set by adults. As teachers, we can encourage the 
community to organize forces to help youngsters to grwo into competent 
adults. 

One author has called attention to the social imbalance of goods 
and services. There Is an abundance of goods and a shortage of services. 
Home economics teachers have a responsibility for helping teenagers to 
appreciate the contributions of those providing services and for under- 
standing the satisfactions to be gained from such employment. Early 
in a child's life, service to the community and philanthropy need to be 
emphasized. Exposure to this facet of successful living is essential 
before reaching teenage. Some specific examples of what home economics 
can do in terms of some of the problems growing out of our present teen 
culture include the following: 

1. Help teenagers realize that this is not the only group with 
problems. The developmental task concept may be useful in 
helping students understand some of the problems of the different 
stages in the life cycle. 

2. Help students with the problems of money management. Begin 
instruction in this area in home economics classes at the 
junior high school level. Integrate money management in all 
areas of home economics. 

3. Help students tie together the school and the home. Home 
assignments are dependent upon home situations for their satis- 
factory completion. It is important that parents understand 
the ntent of the teachers as v^el 1 as for her to be aware of 
home situations . 

4. Tape recordings of discussions with married high school 
students have been prepared in Missouri. These might be useful 
in pointing up some of the problems of teen marriages. 

5. Possibilities for other situations may be seen in a brief 
report of a project with a group of potential drop-outs. A 
group of 13 to 17 potential drop-outs were identified In the 
junior year of high school. For this group, a special course 
was planned to prepare them as skilled homemakers and assistants 
in day-care centers. The girls remained in school during the 
senior year with marked improvement in academic grades on the 
part of al 1 . 

6. Utilize the home project program as one avenue for helping students 
develop salable skills. 

7. Emphasize with students the importance of a job well done, 
regardless of the nature of the job. 

8. Work with industries in the community to determine what education 
will be useful in employment situations. 
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9. Help students learn to manage time effectively. Use case 
situations relating to both homemaking and employment 
s i tuations . 

10. Read current materials on teen culture as one means of keeping 
informed about teenagers today. 



Discussion Group B2 - Anne Lee - leader 

1. What are the implications of today's teen culture for 
secondary school home economics education? 

A. Recognize the facts cf the teen culture. Give careful 

consideration to the basic question: Should we adapt to 

the present situation in respect to teen culture or 
attempt i;o bring about changes in it? What are the 
responsibilities of adults in respect to setting examples 
for and providing appropriate identification figures for 
teens? 

B. Since the material aspects of teen culture loom so large, 
give emphasis to selection of goods and services and the 
moral and ethical considerations in their use. 

C. Help students become aware of the values concept - What 
are values? What are their sources? How do they 
influence decisions? 

D. Help students develop awareness and appreciation for 
values other than materialistic ones. 

E. Help students learn to be thinking people. Teach processes 
of thinking, help students make applications in solving 
problems of everyday living. 

F. Help students develop an awareness of the way in v\/hich 

one decision affects another: For example: 

1. What other decisions are influenced when one 
decides to drop out of school? 

2. What other decisions are affected by a decision to 
marry in the teens? 

G. Provide opportunities for students to move outside of 
themselves, to develop concern for others. 

Discussion Group C2 - Mary Lois Williamson - leader 

A. Implications for presentations on Teen-Age Culture 

1. Since it was stated that the adolescent's drive for indepen- 
dence tends to be from his parents, and not from adults in 
general,, teachers have a real responsibility in helping guide 
adolescents. If at this time the girl is not seeking advice 
from her parents, the home economics teacher has a real 
service to perform in helping the adolescent understand her- 
self in her various roles.. 

2. I t i s d i ff i cu 1 t for the home economics teacher to help 

students recognize and build values when the students' experiences 
are, often so very, very different from the teacher's. Student 
attitudes reflect these differences. Teachers often don't know 
enough about how students ive to have understanding of real 
problems of students. Teachers should remember that to be 
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successful in giving help one has to help the other person In hiS 
own way. 

a. In providing vicarious experiences teachers should try to 
make them as realistic as possible. 

b. Teachers need to try to project into future experiences. 

As an aid in challenging students to think about values, 
what's important to them and why they behave as they do, 
one teacher said she found it eirfective to challenge 
students with the phrase, "Remember, you are building 
memor i es , " when decisions had to be made. This phrase 
might help a student think about the past and future as 
wel 1 as the present. 

3. Since we don't know what the futu»*e will hold in opportunities 
for wage earning, but we do know that families and the education 
they give their children is of utmost importance, perhaps we 
should concentrate on doing a better job in educating homemakers-” 
in the broadest sense of the word. 

4. The need for really knowing the students with whom one works 
was brought out again in relation to teaching money management. 
Q.uality of the teaching, and not just more of it, or more stress 
on techniques, was emphasized. 

a. Motivation and attitudes of different kinds of students will 
be quite varied in relation to money (ex., welfare families 
who have never known any money but from relief, as contrasted 
with families and individuals who work for money) 

b. Teachers need to identify what the real problems are, then 
latch onto real concerns rather than teaching money manage- 
ment in the abstract. 

c. Perhaps values and choice-making, rather than techniques, 
should be basis for money management. 

d. Since some students will have no money (cash) of their own 

to manage, teach identification and management of all resources 
help students recognize other resources in addition to money. 

e. Teachers need to find new ways to work with parents, to use 
many different approaches, to help parents to help their 
youngsters in relation to money management. 

5. What do the problems of the high school drop out say to us 
as Home Economics Educators? 

a. Re-emphasizes need for really knowing our students and their 
fami lies. 

b. The Home Economics teacher may be able to establish a relation- 
ship with a child to keep her in school better than some other 
teachers. (This was considered debatable; some felt no one 
teacher could be enough of a force to do this) 

c. Since boredom often is a cause for drop outs, our subjec 
should have many opportunities for a variety of experiences, 
and using new resources, to help overcome boredom. 

d. Home Economics teachers need more training in how to deal 
with prospective drop outs. 

(1) Attitudes instilled in pre-service educators about 

continued and future learning should help teachers be 
motivated for in-service education. 



(2) We should explore opportunities for scholarships and 
internships to help in in-service education for help- 
ing teachers to work v/ith special groups. 

6. Do we see working with the potential drop out as an activity 
separate from general homemaking? 

i" hortw* JiT! I C. ^ C3 H ITia ko 3 dlStlOCt con t r 1 — 

bution to the education of the potential drop out (or slow 
learner), but we do not want to be labeled for that alone, 
b. We should clarify just what we are doing tor all types of 
students, perhaps differentiating programs of various types 
and using different labels for these programs. 

(1) Perhaps we need different arrangements for certifi- 
cation and different programs leading fo various, 
certi.f icateS', each for working with a certain type of 
student. 



I Teen Culture Today - - Impl ications for Secondary School Home Economics 
Education 



Discussion Group D2 - Mary Lamb - leader 

Discussion centered a round implications for the teaching of the 

various aspects of home management. The following conclusions were 

drawn ; 

1. Money management should be taught as a separate unit of study 
as well as integrated in all content areas. 

2. Semester courses in home management should be offered at upper 
high school levels. 

3. Courses in home management should be taught at post-hio,h school 
levels as well as in the high school. These may be especially 
planned to meet the needs of those who will combine homemaking 
and employment outside the home. 

4. There is a need for identification of the basic concepts and 
generalizations in the area of home management. Although there 
has been work in this regard at national and state levels, 
teachers need to be better informed and given help in making 
use of the materials that are being developed. 

5. Applications of the principles of management should be made 
to both homemaking and employment situations. 

6. Students need help in becoming more discriminating in respect 
to what they see and hear in the mass media of communication. 

In particular, they need help in analyzing advertisements in 
terms of the values implied and the emotional appeals presented. 
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Third general session, Thursday morn! nq , May 9 
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"Although there are shades of opinion regard i^ig who 
should be served in such programs and in what manner, many, 
perhaps most, of the critics agree that education for 
employment should be a part of the secondary school program. 

Some would provide such education at the secondary level 
for slow learners only. 

"In recent months, those demanding increased 
attention to vocational education at the secondary school level, 
and to vocat iona 1 “technical education at the post-high school 
and adult levels, have become increasingly vociferous. The 
national situation in respect to unemployment and the changing 
patterns of employment underlie and give sturdy support to 
the demands of these critics. 

"Only one of the many questions related to vocational 
emphases at the secondary level will be dealt with here. 

That is, an emerging issue in home economics education: 

What responsibility, if any, should home economics education 
at the secondary level assume for preparing students for 
wage-earning occupations as well as for the vocation of 
homemaking?"^ 

This was the question to which attention was directed 
by the speakers and discussion groups at the Thursday 
sessions. 



Simpson, Elizabeth, "Selected Issues 
Secondary Education — How Are They Being Met?" 
Home Economics, January, 1963- 
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OPINIONS OF HOME ECONOMICS SUPERVISORS ON THE WAGE-EARNING EMPHASIS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 



Glenna Blunier 
Assistant in Home Economics 
University of Illinois 



A question ^opearing repeatedly in the field of home economics educa- 
tion in 1962-63 is: What responsibility, if any, should home economics 

education at the secondary level assume for preparing students for wage- 
earning occupations as well as for the vocation of homemaking? The study 
reported here is a direct outgrowth of consideration given this subject in 
a graduate course in home economics education curriculum. Further interest 
vtfss aroused by tv^o issues of the j_^J_ijTO_ 5 _^^jrea^i«^r^_^jf_^jloji^^__Economj^c^ which 
report beginnings in pre-employment education, and by a recent article li» 
the Journal of Home Economics dealing with emerging issues and problems in 
secondary home economics education. 

The import of education for employment is clarified by a look at the 
changing role of women and the emerging employment picture in our nation. 
Economic necessity, advancement in women*s education, elimination of domestic 
drudgery and the simple fact that women are 1 iving lor:ir help us to under- 
stand why the average homemaker can expect to work twenty-five or niore years 
in gainful employment outside her home. Not only may she expect to be a 
wife and mother, but she may look forward to a second role as a wage-earner. 
Necessity may find her performing these roles concurrently, but more 
commonly, her second role will emerge when her child-bearing period is 
terminated and she enters or re-enters the labor force. 

Statistical experts constantly remind us of the sharply declining pro- 
portion of unskilled workers in the labor market. The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook predicts that in future years the service industry will grow faster 
than any other in spite of increased mechanization and automation. This is 
because there are many Jobs that machines cannot perform — service Jobs 
related directly or indirectly to home economics and most often held by 
women. Education for wage-earning in the secondary home ecorjomics curriculum 
may help women to prepare for the kind of future that they appear to be 
facing. 

The high school drop-out rate continues to be of major concern to edu- 
cators. Studies show that not only does educational level bear a direct 
relationship to job level; it also relates to stability of employmentc A 
work-study program may help to motivate potential drop-outs and keep them 
in school . 

These factors point to the evolving necessity of a redefinition of the 
inherent purposes of home economics education at all levels. Should the 
secondary curriculum confine itself solely to preparation for homemaking? 
Would education for wage-earning interfere with these purposes? How may it 
best be incorporated? These are points on which conflicting opinions are 
loudly voiced. The intent of this investigation is to gain some information 
regarding the trend of attitudes of selected leaders in home economics 
education concerning this emerging issue. 
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Purpose of the Study 






The study was designed to determine the prevailing interest In and 
attitudes toward education for v/age-earning occupations related to home 
economics in the home economics education curriculum at nhe secondary level 
on the part of state supervisors of home economics educatjon. Another pur- 
pose was to discover what activities, if any, are being carried out in the 
various states in respect to education for wage-earning occupations in home 
economics education as observed by the state supervisors, ft was hyj^thesized 
that supervisors in urban and industrial areas would most likely indicate a 
more positive attitude toward and report more activity in training for wage- 
earning emphasis than would supervisors in areas predominantly rural. In a 
discussion of the experimental program at Chicago's Flower Vocational High 
School, authors in.)the T4 lliinoi s Teached that mounting un^ployment 

and the public relief load in such a large city demonstrated a striking need 
for this type of program.- It seemed reasonable to assume that a similar 
need might exist in comparable urban- industr ial areas. They could offer 
more appropriate work experiences and opportunity for development than could 
smaller communities and thus would probably be mor«; interested and active. 

Procedures » * 

The study involved a survey of the opinions of state supervisors of 
vocational home economics education in the fifty states. The data were 
collected in December, 1962. 



Respondents 



Opinions of state supervisors were sought because they, as key people 
in home econonics education, presumably have an awareness of curriculum 
throughout their Individual states and will most likely have a sense of 
attitudes, activities and trends in the state. 

8n order to secure data for the testing of the hypothesis, three ques- 
tionnaires were sent to each state head of home economics education with an 
attached cover letter introducing the questionnaire and briefly explaining 
Its purpose. The first of the cover letters was addressed to the head state 
superivisor and included a paragraph requesting her to fill out her reaction 
on the attached questionnaire and to forward the other two enclosed question 
nalres and cover letters to assistant or area supervisors in her state, one 
who supervises a predominantly rural or agricultural area of the state and 
one who supervises a predominantly urban- industrial area of the state. An 
addressed and stamped envelope was enclosed to encourage a prompt return. 

Questionnaires were sent to a total of 150 state supervisors of home 
economics education. Of this number, one-third, or fifty, were state .head 
supervisors, fifty were supervisors of predominantly rural areas and fifty 
were supervisors of predominantly industrial areas. 

Separation of these three groups for compilation of data was made from 
information requested in two items at the top of the questionnaire* Each 
respondent was instructed to check whether her posibion was that of head 
state supervisor or that of an area or assistant supervisor. Directly 
beneath, the area or assistant supervisors were asked to further indicate 
whether the area in which they supervise was predominantly rural - 
agr ir.ultural or urban- industr Ial In nature. 



Method of Collecting Data 



Data were collected by means of a questionnaire develo^d by the inves- 
tigator. The supervisors were asked to indicate their opinions as to 
whether they agreed, disagreed or were undecided regarded ten statements 
about education for wage-earning as a part of secondary home economics 
education. These statements were designed to indicate the respondents 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward the question. Responses were 
marjo Ky rhAr|^|nn appropt' i ate coiumns* Two additional open-end items were 
included to col Tect informat ion on the state's recent activities related to 
education for wage-earning at the secondary level and of published materials 
that supervisors interested in this emphasis have found related and useful 
to developments in the area of education for wqge-earning in home economics. 

An early draft of the proposed instrument and a proposal for the study 
were submitted to a panel of six teacher educators and experienced investi- 
gators for their reactions. Several suggestions were proposed in individual 
interviews and were incorporated in a revision of the questionnaire. The 
revised instrument was then pre-tested with supervisors in the states of 
Illinois and South Carolina to determine whether it would elicit the infor- 
mation sought. 

Method of Analysis 

The data obtained from the questionnaires were used to test the hypo- 
thesis that supervisors in urban and industrial areas are likely to indicate 
a more positive attitude toward and report more activity in training for 
wage-earning occupations than are supervisors in areas predominantly rural 
or less industrialized. This hypothesis was tested for each of the items 
separately by the chi square statistical test. 

Analysis of the free response item asking for a report of the state's 
activities related to a wage-earning emphasis was made by sumnKsrlzing and 
categorizing the responses according to the extent of activity indicated. 
Responses to the item requesting literary references found useful to the 
respondent v/ere collected and summarized with notations made of all states 
reporting the same reference* 



Findings 

Of 150 state supervisors contacted, 57*3‘->per cent returned comp I etcu 
questlonnaireso Seventy-four per cent of the head state supervisors 
responded compared to a much lower percentage of returns from arsa or assis- 
tant supervisors. The per cent of return from rural and urbbn area supervisors 
was only thirty-seven per cent. This may have resulted from the somwhat 
involved communications of having the head supervisor In each state refer the 
questionnaires to area assistants. More direct contact with all supervisors 
might have produced a larger number of returns. 

The data presented on the questionnaire copy at the end of this paper 
is an item-by-item compilation of per cent of total response for each column. 
More complete tables drawn up for the study also compare responses to each 
item in terms of the posibion held by the respondent, be it that of head 
supervisor, assistant supervisor in an industrial -urban area, or assistant 
supervisor in an agricultural -rural area. 
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With nearly seventy-three per cent of all respondents ag»*eelng, It can 
be fairly well established that education for wage-earning Is an emerging^ 
emphasis In home economics education at the secondary level* Indecision is 
voiced by nineteen per cent of respondents which may Indicate hesitancy as 
a result of lack of understanding and information on the part of a portion 
of respondents. 

Viewpoints are more divided regarding whether or not education for wage- 
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for the vocation of homemaklng, as shown In response to Item two. Although 
the respondents see wage-earni ng emphasis as an Issue, sixty-four per cent 
of the respondents feel:^rel atl vely certain that It will not hamper the present 
purpose of the program. Nearly nineteen per cent are undecided conceriilng 
the statement. 

Response to Item three shows that more than eighty per cent of the 
respondents believe that preparation for wage-earning occupations does have 
a role In the secondary curriculum, although seventy-three per cent saw it 
as an emerging Issue in response to item one. 

items four and five were Included In an attempt to determine attitudes 
concerning some of the purposes for Including wage-earning In the curriculum. 
Wlien queried as to whether they feel the emphasis will motivate the slow 
learner and potential drop-out, item five, seventy-eight per cent of the 
respondents believed that this would be the result. When preparation for 
the dual role of homemaking and wage-earning is used as rationale for educa- 
tion for wage-earning, eighty-one per cent are favorable, with much less 
indecision indicated. 

Purposes in development of the questionnaire were to determine general 
attitudes toward the question (items one, two, and three), to ascertain 
opinions regarding rationale (items four and five), and, in items six, seven, 
and eight, to get some feel ing as to how supervisors believe that the 
emphasis should be developed. Although obviously not indicative of the 
vast range of possibilities, three general proposals for incorporation were 
presented for consideration: (I) a cooperative work-study pr:jgram with 

other areas of vocational education (Item six), (2) ’'built- In" emphasis or 
Incorporation Into the present program by application of basic facts, prin- 
ciples and generalizations to work situations as well as homemaking (Item 
seven), and (3) development of the emphasis as a unit that works for develop- 
ment of traits and skills for employability (item eight). Of the three 
possibilities, respondents were most favorable to the "built in" emphasis 
(sixty-two per cent) and to a cooperative vocational work-study program 
(fifty-eight per cent), but this statement must be made with reservations 
in view of considerable indecision also expressed. Concerning development 
of the emphasis as a career study unit, respondents were almost equally 
divided in all three response columns, possibly indicating either misunder- 
standing of the proposal or that the method of incorporation is in a stage 
of uncertainty. 

In Item nine, fifty-seven per cent of all respondents believe that 
interest in education for wage-earning is growirjg in their states. Perhaps 
this growth Is not as fast as they would like, however, for ninety-one per 
cent of all supervisors indicated that they are personally Interested in 
further exploration of the emphasis. 



In the analysis of data, total group reaction was studied more than 
that of individual types of position. With a relatively small group of 
respondents, as in this study, insignificant differences may lead to false 
assumptions. 

In testing the hypothesis that supervisors in urban- industrial areas 
are likely to indicate a more positive attitude toward training for wage- 
earning occupations than are supervisors in areas predominantly rural, the 
chi-SQuare statistical technique showed no statistically significant differ- 
ence in the viewpoints expressed, and the hypothesis was refuted in this 
portion of the study. 

The value of this study would have been enhancN had opportunity 
permitted a larger number of respondents. One limitation was imposed by 
the fact that all respondents were vocational supervisors. Results may 
have been noticeably varied had a group of city supervisors of secondary 
home economics education been included in the group of respondents. 

Forty-nine per cent of all states returning questionnaires reported 
some degree of activity in their state regarding the issue of education 
for wage-earning in the secondary home economics curriculum. Four states, 
or ten per cent of those responding to the question, indicated that interest 
in the emphasis was evident, but that activity was still in the exploratory 
and discussion stage at state level. A group of three states reported that 
wage-earning emphasis was being "built in" or incorporated into present 
curricuiums in their state through application of basic facts, principles, 
and generalizations from class to work situations. Experimental programs 
of various types were reported in seven, or seventeen per cent, of the 
states. This investigator noted that six of the seven experimental prog- 
rams were reported by area supervisors rather than head supervisors, and 
that all but one of the experimental programs is in an urban-industrial 
area. The seventh experimental program is being developed in a resort area 
of Missouri to help prepare girls for service jobs as waitresses, baby- 
sitters and maids in motels and hotels during the summer tourist season, 
in the reporting of these experimental programs, in only one instance was 
a program reported by a head state supervisor. It appears that the urban- 
industrial areas are taking the lead in initiating and developing these 
programs, which would tend to support a portion of the investigator's 
hypothesis that urban and Industrial areas are likely to indicate more 
activity in training for wage-earning occupations. A number of other sig- 
nificant activities were reported ranging from development of a unit on 
wage-earning emphasis in Maine and development of a filmstrip with references 
related to work activities in Utah, to study groups in Indiana and a voca- 
tional conference in Mevad?- exploring the issue. 

Sources and literary materials related to education for wage-earning 
in secondary home economics education curriculum were listed by nearly a 
fourth of the respondents. References most frequently reported include a 
unit plan, "Home Economics can help Prepare for Wage-Earning Occupations" 
by Helen Downs and Marcia True, published in the Vermont KomeiiiEconomist , 

€irtd Wood, Hill and Ami don® s bulletin. Management Problems of Homemakers 
Employed Outside the Home , from the U.S, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The U.S, Women's Bureau has published several bulletins which 
are proving useful as are articles in two recent periodicals, one of which, 
interestingly enough, is not a home economics publication. 
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Although not specifically requested to do so, many respondents made 
miscellaneous comments on their questionnaires regarding the issue of 
education for wage-earning in the secondary home economics curriculum. The 
most consistent of these comments also appeared to be the most strongly 
supported by its proponents. Supervisors in six states expressed very defi- 
nite opinions that the place for education for wage-earning was not at the 
secondary level, but rather in post-high school trainirg. 

M 1 uiAfipA WAV* tori ^r\A cnm«bi*inMc irt Alr^rt 

One supervisor felt that, as we section our students according to ability, 
wage-earning emphasis will be a real advantage for the slow learner. Another 
thought that, while education for employment can serve to motivate the 
potential drop-out, it is not for the slow learner for, in most cases, he 
will hot be very employable anyway. 

Many comments were made as to the best means of incorporating wage- 
earning emphasis into the program. Some favored a cooperative program, 
others a separate progran developed for home economics alone. The head 
state supervisor in Hawaii sees F.H.A.'s objective Ml, "strengthening my 
education for future roles," an opportunity for education for employment. 

A supervisor in one of the central states feels that incorporation of 
education for employment into our present program can only serve as an 
or lent at ion— not preparation for them. Host of the schools in a sparsely 
populated western state are too small to train girls for specific Jobs 
according to its head supervisor of home economics education. She feels 
that "built in" emphasis Is the only way wage-earning emphasis is feasible 
in her state. Several respondents express the opinion that this e(nphasis, 
as ft< isLknown at the present, will not be v»x>rkable in all areas, and an 
Ohio supervisor suggests that the type of program finally developed must 
depend upon the individual local situation it is to serve. 

Two states expressed concern that teachers are not prepared to ade- 
quately teach in terms of this emphasis and will rqquire special additional 
training, while a third supervisor from an eastern state wondered why we 
are limiting ourselves to preparation for home-economi cs related jobs. 

Concl us ions and Recommendat Ions 



The findings of this study indicate that stete supervisors of home 
economics Education throughout the nation are showing considerable interest 
and concern for education for wage-earning in the secondary home economics 
curriculum. Although scattered activity is reported, it is In experimental 
stages and largely of an uncoordinated nature. On the whole, positive 
attitudes regarding this issue are expressed. The majority of supervisors 
would seem to agree with one who said "Some teachers are reluctant to venture 
into using a wage-earning emphasis because it may impair the prestige of 
their classes. I feel they are missing a bet to make a real contribution." 
However, it appears that the term "issue" rather than "trend" will need to 
be used in referring to the wage-earning emphasis in home economics education 
until such time as activity becomes more generalized, organized and vigorous. 

Leadership needs to be provided in respect to this issue. This calls 
for clarification of purpose at local, state and national levels. There is 
also great need for additional research and published literature on the 
issue. A survey of jobs and occupations to which home economics education 
can make a contribution would be useful in the development of experimental 
programs. An experimental research program for potential dropouts in which 



a control group is used might help determine whether the wage**earn i ng 
emphasis has a greater holding power than the ordinary homemaking- centered 
vocational program. The role of education for wage°earning in secondary 
home economics is in a state of evolution. Through experimentation and 
constant evaluation, the true role will be realized. 



aUESTiONNAIRE ON THE WAGE-EARNING EMPHASIS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

Please check one of the following: My position is 

, / / state supervisor 

. / :/ area or assistant supervisor 

If area or assistant supervisor, please check below: 

The area of the state which I supervise is predominantly a 

/ / rural area 

/ / industrial area 

Please mark your reaction to the following statements in the appropriate column. 







Agree 


Unde- 

cided 


Dis- 

agree 


Mo 

Response 


1. 


Education for wage-earning is an emerging 
area of emphasis in home economics educa- 
tion at the secondary level. 


73* 


IS 


9 


0 ^ 


2. 


Education for wage-earning In the secondary 
home economics curriculum will interfere 
with the purposes of education for home- 
makinq. 


13 


19 


64 


4 


3, 


Preparation for wage-earning occupations 
has no place in the secondary home econom- 
ics education proqram. 


3 


13 


81 


2 


4. 


increased emphasis on preparation for wage- 
earning occupations In secondary home 
economics would be especially helpful for 
motivating the slow learner and the poten- 
tial drop-out. 


73 


24 


2 


0 


5. 


Education for wage-earning can add a new 
dimension to home economics courses since 


8l 


10 


6 


2 




a large proportion of girls will combine 
waqe-earninq and homemakinq as a dual role. 











* Per cent of total responses are reported In each column for each Item. 
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Agree 


Unde- 

cided 


Dis- 

agree 


No 

Response 


6. Education for wage-earning should be 
offered as a cooperative work-study pro- 
gram with contributions from all vocational 
areas, such as home economics, trade and 
indystrial education and business education 


58 


33 


8 


1 


rather than a specialized home economics 
work-studv oroaram. 










7. Education for wage-earning cbnubd ilocor- 
pdfated effect i'Vplyn into ourkpresei^t 
■pui5ijiciulumSabyv;makihgi:appl icatiiionilof<''Ca-‘ 
basiiic' f acts^ , prime i pleisjoandagenenaliza- 
.rritions to employment situations as well as 
to homemakinq. 


62 


26 


13 


0 


8. The place for education for wage-earning 










in the secondary hjme economics curriculum 
is in a career-study unit where students 
can see possibilities for horr .'.conomics 
related occupations at various K’vels and 
can learn the traits and skills that make 


31 


30 


36 


0 


for greater emplovabi 1 ity. 










9, Interest in my state concerning education 
for wage-earning in the home economics 


5? 


22 


» 7 




curriculum is growl nq. 










10. 1 am interested in exploring the possi- 
bilities for education for wage-earning 
in home economics at the secondary level. 


90 


5 


1 


3 



Recent activities in my state related to education for wage-earniing in the 
secondary home economics curriculum include . • . . (Please describe as fully 
as possible on the back of this sheet and give source of information.) 



Have you recently found in the literature any materials which are related to 
education for wage-earning in the secondary home economics curriculum? 
(Please list and give source.) 
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COHMOMAUTIES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Wniiam J. Schill 

Assistant Professor, Division of Industrial Education 
L .’Pepartnient. of - Vocational “-TcchnicaT Education 
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The intent of this paper is to define, rather abstractly, some of the 
common elements that are applicable to all of vocational education. To do 
this, I will look at women in the labor force and some of the trends that 
seem to dictate a vocat ional ist ic future for home economics education, i 
recognize that home economics has been and is preparing women for the occu- 
pation of homemaking, but I am using vocational ist I c In reference to 
wage-earning occupations such as dietary technics an and catering services. 
Stemming from the first consideration, I will attempt to delineate some of 
the factors that are contributing to changes in the roles of men and w^en. 
Then 1 will discuss what I consider to be the major objective of vocational 
education and an interpretation of it irt light of recent developments in 
the labor force. Finally, 1 will attempt to define a basis for a common 
core of material pertinent to ail areas of vocational education including 
home economics. 

Women in the Labor Force 

Women are a distinctive and essential part of the American labor force. 
Currently, one-third of all women over fourteen years of age are employed 
in the labor force in any given month. Two-fifths of the women over fourteen 
work at a gainful occupation sometime during the year. If the Bureau of 
Census ever gets around to setting more meaningful age categories these pro- 
portions will increase. The Bureau of Census has used the age categories 
of fourteen to twenty-five, and, over twenty-f i ve, for years; these now seem 
antiquated. I am sure that in the age^ group, eighteen and over, the propor- 
tions of employed women are higher than those cited. Working women include 
career women (both married and single) and single women who are employed^ 
prior to getting married, many of whom will enter the labor force again in 
the near future. This is supported by the fact that, only one-fourth of the 
employed females are single and one-h'^lf of the employed females are over 
forty. 

We all know that women are increasingly acceptable in occupations and 
professions in which they previously were not found. The trend is not 
decreasing and it has some manifestations which must be of interest to 
vocational education. Two manifestations of the acceptability of women in 
the labor force that immediately come to mind are (1) in the lower socio- 
economic groups and in racial minorities, the womah is currently more 
readily employable than the man, and (2) sex is slowly ceasing to be a major 
criterion for promotion. The facts and figures of women in the labor force 
all seem to me to indicate that home economics has no choice but to become 
involved in the preparation of women for vocational pursuits of a wage- 
earning nature. 
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Changing Roles 

Industrialization of itself has had a profound effect upon the family. 
Both parents working is not unique to modern industrial society for they 
both worked at gainful occupations in the colonial era of the United States. 
However, these pursuits were largely conducted in the home by the women and 
the centralization of manufacture and commerce has led to both working 
parents being employed away from the hofne. Although it is not unique to 
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to work away from the home. People, in general, can no longer produce apart 
from the industrial organization. 



Co»'related with the employment of women away from the home is a change 
in preference for family members in the occupational setting. Employment 
of more than one family member in managerial positions, industrial employ- 
ment, and academic employment is called "nepotism" and is considered to be 
undesirable. This is in direct contrast to pre-industrial extended family 
involvements. We can expect technological advances to continue to influence 
the roles of men and women, their place in the family, and their sources of 
satisfaction. With bcth parents working, the family structure is changing 
and it is apparent that the changing role of women and the changing role of 
men cannot be treated in isolation from each other. As technology advances, 
education is increasingly required to develop the skills and professional 
abilities that are functionally related to industrialism. Education 
increasingly becomes the handmaiden of industrialism. 



As the scientific industrial revolution continues to change the world 
of work there will be need for modification in the attitudes toward and the 
concepts of work, status, efficiency, and consumption, to mention but a few. 
There is one area of stability. Women will continue to play the role of 
teacher to a considerable extent in and certainly outside of the formal edu- 
cational setting. In this capacity they have a direct effect upon the 
formation of attitudes and concepts. Of the mere handful of studies that 
concern themselves with changing work roles, none has touched upon the 
domain of vocat ional i st i c home eccnoniics. Thisre Is meaning to the whole 
spectrum of vocational education that can be gleaned from the common conclu- 
sions of the studies that have been made. These conclusions have meaning 
for home economics since many of the occupations included in the studies 
are predominantly filled by women. The conclusion that, "work in the plant 
and the office is becoming more alike with increasing automation," seems to 
support the need for a core for vocational education. A second common 
conclusion, "workers in both the plant and the office are increasingly aware 
of how technological change affects their lives," saans to give support to 
the idea of educating prospective workers in the attitudes and concepts 
applicable to current industrial practice. The third common conclusion, 
"major technological changes mean extended periods of disruption in the 
basic patterns of working for both blue- and white-collar workers," supports 
the need for extensive and continuous research by vocational education if 
it Is to keep abreast of the tide. The research, in turn, must be predi- 
cated upon a new view of occupational education and new constructs of 
individual involvement. 



Home economics as part of vocational education has a vital part to 
play in interpreting Industrialism and developing realistic attitudes for 
prospective employees. The home Is not an isolated institution. The home 
is affected by economic, technological change, political activity, and 
industrial consolidation. The concept of mass production, for example. 
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can be found in agencies such as supermarkets which are closely allied to 
the home and family o The home in turn has its effect upon other institutions, 
particularly the school. Women as employees, as teachers in formal education, 
and as teachers in the informal sense in the home, have a profound effect 
upon the interpretation of industrialism. We cannot divorce advances in 
areas such as distribution, transportation, and communication fr^ attitudes 
toward vMork, Nor can we divorce these changes from the changes in role 
expectations of the male and female in our society or from the concept of 
the family. The home is ho longer the cloister for women and the sanctuary 
for men. 

The Major Objective of V ocational Education 

An objective that is common to all statenients on vocational education 
is, "to prepare persons for and enable them to progress in socially useful 
occupations." Cr to state this differently, "to develop salable skills." 

Perhaps home economics is defining salable skills when it concerns itself 
with strengthening family life, improving goods and services used by the 
family, satisfying the changing needs of the family, and promoting community, 
national, and world conditions favorable to family living. I would suggest 
that the references to the family, admirable as they may be, are limiting 
features, when viewed in terms of current constructs, with wfiich home 
economics should not be restricted. The world of work for women currently 
goes far beyond the home and family even though both have major import. 

But I digrefs. Back to the topic. 

in discussing salable skills, it is important that we keep in mind not 
only occupational trends such as the decrease in unskilled workers, the 
increase in clerical and white-collar workers, the increase in service and 
comestic occupations, but also high and increasing rate of job mobility. 

The concept of a trial occupation short-term exploratory job commitments 
with numerous job shifts holds for the graduates of vocational education 
programs as well as it does for persons entering the labor market without 
the benefit of vocational education. If we add to this the current expecta- 
tion that persons now entering the labor force will, because of technological 
advances and their concomitant effects upon occupations, work at least three 
different occupations in the course of their lifetime, we have a situation 
that requires that we redefine salable skills and cease to view occupations 
in terms of specific Jobs or job trends in a specific geographical area. 

Many of the attitudes toward work which appear to be dictated by labor 
force trends are in sharp contrast to our Puritan values. In the past, our 
Puritan values dictated that we respect hard work and not pleasure-seeking. 

Work is still an acceptable activity, even though it requires a new definition 
with advanced machines and sources of power doing most of what used to be 
called work, but pleasure is no longer degraded and frivolity with its aspects 
of conspicuous consumption may even be acceptable. There is at the minimum, 
a need for a new interpretation of what is acceptable human activity. 

Let's look briefly at occupational commitments. Historically, working 
man committed himself to a specific occupation at a very early age. As indus- 
trialization progressed this age was postponed and postponed. The time may 
well be at hand when there is no longer any need to commit oneself to a specific 
occupation at anytime. Perhaps this is now needed in a commitment to an under- 
standing of the changes that are taking place and will continue to take place 
In the societal structure and to develop the attitudes, understandings, values, 
and fundamental skills common to a variety of occupations which will not only 
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permit, but will enhance the progress of industry, the mobility of persons, 
and the redefinition of work and role. 



Commonalities in Vocational Education 



Since the instigation of vocational education as a public school enter- 
prise there has been a constant increase in the number of offerings. This 
proliferation is being accelerated today. The question i ask is :>imilar to 
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"Are 



there areas of overlap in course content sufficient to justify a common offering?" 



In light of my previous stal:e<'nents, I believe that it follows that every- 
one preparing for gainful employment must acquire modern attitudes toward work, 
job mobility, and his or her role in society as well as in the family. 



There is considerable evidence to support the proposition that personality 
and attitudes contribute to employability as much if not more than specific 
skills and knowledges related to a given position, if this is the case, then 
vocational education must commit itself to developing attitudes toward work 
and an understanding of our highly advanced technical society. This 1 propose 
is a basic commonality in vocational education, it does not differ among 
the discreet areas into which vocational education is currently divided. 



The second area which permits common instruction in vocational education 
is the physical sciences. The search for commonalities in the physical 
sciences for vccaticrcal education Is predicated upon the acceptance of the 
foregoing comments in regard to the changing occupational structure and its 
impact upon the individual. It is further predicated upon abolishing our 
allegiance to teaching "the mysteries of the trade" with which the crafts 
have been associated for years. 9t is further predicated upon the assumption 
that the men who are most qualified to perform jobs are able to understand 
the scientific basis upon which the jobs are founded. 



There have been numerous studies to define specific aspects of curricula 
for vocational education but these have been limited mainly to the study of 
an individual offering with vocational education. There are, at present, 
insufficient data to permit an empirical definition of the areas of the 
physical sciences common enough to vocational education to permit their 
being taught as a core. Time here does not permit a detailed analysis in a 
theoretical fashi>on of the applicability of various physical science concepts 
to a number of vocational education offerings. 



I believe that the gist of the idea can be demonstrated by looking at 
a small aspect of the offerings in agricultural education, home economics 
and industrial education. For this discussion, let's consider three hypo- 
thetical jobs. One in agriculture that is concerned with the testing of 
hybrid seed, one in home economics that is concerned with large-scale food 
preparation and one in industrial education that is concerned with the use 
of electronic components, i mi . .-i ' r .'-'•'n'., r.t!!.)! . ’ c.’ u'i-‘-:«j;i ! 
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TheiPUgJy. cofi (heat! energy isione of thP; major .tpplcs in .p.^lysiqa,l 
sciences. .1 IbelievC' /it . is.»r.eacli,ly lapparent. thati a,l I, threei of [these posit jpns 
ilnejiit ionedj'prev iousity .are ^a0n,ceir;riQdi.v4i.,th .the ^source' of-. heat’ energy,, ’the 
.transf.o’rriiat ibn of the various forms of other energy into heat energy, the 
conductivity of a variety of materials, the convection of heat through air 
circulation, and the radiation of heat. 
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The home economics student preparing for a job in a cafeteria, caterlr,9 
service, or the food preparation facilities of a public institution has need 
to know about heat energy. Heat energy, its Svources and Its Intensity are 
fundamental in food preparation* Conductivity, radiation and convection 
are fundamental concepts applicable to the preservation of prepared food in 
attrc-tive and palatable form. There are additional concepts that are f; 
essential when we consider the newer forms of food preparation such as 
infra-red light. Even though the student preparing for an industrial posi- 
tion In electronics has no need for preserving food, the concepts of heat 
are equally applicable. He must be able to undefstand the relationship 
between other sources of energy and heat* Further, he must consider conduc- 
tivity, radiation, and convection in planning for dissipation of heat to 
avoid component damage. 

I hope this has been sufficient to generate some Interest In commonali- 
ties in vocational education. I am sure there are many, many more that 
systematic study would reveal. 
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IS THEPiE A NEW VOCATIONAL PURPOSE IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATIOM? 

Dorothy Lawson » Chief 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
State of New York 

I am del ighted to have an opportunity to attend and participate 
in your conference. My only regret Is in not being able to stay for 
the remainder of your program since I know I would benefit greatly 
by it. 

The title given to this presentation pre-supposes that there 
might be a new vocational purpose in home economics education and I 
am happy to CKolore with you to see what this might be. A great 
deal of careful analysis and study is being done, both nationally 
and In states, to determine appropriate changes in home ecpnomics 
education at the secondary and college and university levels. Our 
discipline is one that must continuously be adjusted to better meet 
needs of individuals and families as changes occur. Within my own 
experience 1 have seen a change from preparing individuals for a 
home production of goods and services to a consumer responsibility. 
We have recognized that teaching knowledge and skills to individuals 
for their own benefit must give way to a family-centered program. 

Due perhaps to the Increasing speed of change, the current need 
for some modernization of our programs is a very significant one. 

Revised purposes leading to program adjustments are based on an 
understanding of families . Before any major change is made there 
must be a careful study of the current situation basic to curriculum 
revision. A re-examination of goals is most helpful in reminding 
us of our over-all purposes. Sometimes I wonder if some of us may 
not have forgotten what our stated goals really are since we seem 
to “slide*' into a pattern of putting emphases on those things which 
we enjoy teaching and are therefore able to teach more effectively 
rather than to consider the broad aspects of homes and families. 

An understanding of the needs and concerns of individuals and 
families in our changing society is an important factor in determin- 
ing any change in home economics education progr/»ms. Let us examine 
some of the conditions that exist today which are of sighificance 
to us in revising our curricula. 

For more than a century home economics education has been 
working toward the goal of strengthening family life. This is still 
a major goal for the home economics program today. The difference 
lies in the content focus and procedures used, which must be con- 
tinuously adjusted to concerns and responsibilities of individuals 
and families. Life In our society changes rapidly. The impact 
of changing conditions upon homes and families Is great. The home 
economics education program must keep in tune with these, changes 
if it is to be effective in the preparation of individuals for 
personal and family living in the home and community. 

Today's families face pressures and problems daily. Our lives 
and our home economics programs seem to center around change. 

This leads to a need for continuous adjustment to changg, and flex- 
ibility in our goals and activities. One of our responsibilities 
as home economics educators is to be alert to the impact of changes 
on families and homes and to plan new directions that will provide 
appropriate ways to help families deal with their needs and concerns 
in a.i ever-changing society. 
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Perhaps we can more dramatically illustrate changes that have 
taken place in homes and family 1 ife if we compare family life a 
century ago with that of today. Home life in the 19th century as 
portrayed in these engravings is very different fronj tha^ iihich we 
know today. Home was the chief entertainment center wjth family 
members as the main participants. Fun and games were improvised 
with relatively few gadgets and pieces of equipment.. 

Prime requisites for housekeeping in the 19th century were 
muscles, stamina, and time. Mechanized equipment to ease f he jobs 
of home care was only beginning to be introduced. 

It required more than the flick of a switch or the defrosting 
of a package to prepare dinner for this family. Most foods were 
home-produced with variation dependent upon the skill and interest 
of the homemaker. 

Although clothing for women continued to be made in the home, 
new developments and bargains in manufactured clothing for men 
began to appear as is evident in advertising of the times. 

Bedtime was not looked upon with any more favor thah it is 
today. Evening relaxation took the form of quiet activities at 
home, such as embroidering and reading. 

There is never enough storage space available in homes, 
ei'ther then or now. Storage of heavy, bulky quilts and winter 
clothing during the summer months presented a major problem. 

Few families took extensive vacations. An outing meant a 
very special occasion for the whole family. 

Mother was usually at home all day and a ready source of in- 
formation, comfort and guidance. It was relatively easy to foster 
family unity and influence character development. 

While dress and surroundings have changed since the school of 
this day, motivating pupils was apparently just as much of a 
problem as it is now. .. , 

Homes and Family Life Amid Today *s Automation . Today's families 
have a great deal of automatic equipment available which . cdntr i- 
butes to a saving in time and energy but requires considerable 
knowledge and understanding in its use and care. 

Commercially produced conveniente foods abound in the market 
and save time in preparation. Wise choices and creative uses must 
be engineered by the homemaker to provide interesting and nutritious 

meals for her family. ^ j 

New and complex fabrics and materials in clothing and house- 
hold furnishings save time and yet require skill In selection, use, 
and care. 

Entertainment and leisure activity take many forms in numerous 
places. Family members are frequently spectators rather than parti- 
cipants. Distance creates few problems as miles are covered in 
minutes. 

Families frequently depend on organizations and agencies to 
establish their relationships with neighbors. 

The development of those values which make a family a secure 
and strong unit has become increasingly difficult due to. the i.iany 
forces outside the home w+iich tend to draw members away from the 
fami 1 y group. 
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These are things that we can do now but the future will bring 
even more fantastic changes If plans being made by inventors and 
developers are successful. It has been estimated that 70% of what 
we will be using in 1980 has not yet been invented but^we are told 
that in that year: 

One may wake up in a bedroom that is round instead of square. 

In the summer a blanket may be used to keep cool, while in 
the winter perhaps no blanket wMi be needed. 

Clothes will be cleaned quickly and efficiently in a closet 
wired with supersonic sound. Portions of every wardrobe 
may well be disposable. The idea of weaving fabric will 
be a thing of the past. 

Dishes may be cleaned in a few minutes with a jet of air. 
Electrostatic dust gatherers will keep the house shiny, 
and sel f-operat i ng polishers, vacuum cleaners and floor 
scrubbers will do the dirty work. 

Processed food will look and taste as fresh as the day it 
was picked. Housewives Will push a button to cook, to 
raise or lower a shelf, to get a recipe, or to get rid of 
waste. An automatic server will bring food to the table 
and return dirty dishes to the dishwasher. 

From all of this we recognize that; 

Today's students must be provided with the concepts, 
principles, values and skills that will help them 
adjust to future problems unknown to us at present. 

Another approach to securing evidence of needed changes is the 
study of facts and figures. Let us look at some statistics and pre- 
dictions about family living that will help us in determining whether 
or not our present purp.^ses of home economics education. are suffi- 
cient in helping individuals and families reach their goal, r». Scsne 
implications for program development of these stc^tistics may be 
helpful also. 

A. Vtomen in Today's Labor Force 

^ Vomen comprise one- third of the employed labor force . Working 
wives make up more than half of the entire female labor force. 
One- third of all wom en workers have children under six years 
of age. It is predicted that by 1970 almost fifty per cent 
of all women, 35 to 64 years of age, will be in the labor 
force. Women will work outside the home for approximately 
25 years of their lives . 

IMPLICATIONS 

Therefore, home economics education must stress management 
and the part it plays in one's life. It must counsel youth 
for their dual role of Job-holder and homemaker. And it 
must expand and strengthen education in home economics for 
out-of“school youth and adults. 

B. Marital Status of Wbmen 

The median age for marriage among women today is 20.3 years . 

In I960, two out of 17 girls betv^en the ages of 14 and 19 
were married. There are two million eight hundred thousand 
divorced people in the United States . In 1961, it was con- 
servatively estimated that one out of every four will end in 
d i vorce , Two of every five teen-aoe marriages will end in 
separation, annulment or divorce . The divorce rate for 
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three times that of the over-all national 
of four and one-half mi 1 1 ion, births, well 



brides under 
average. In 

over two million were first births recorded for mothers be- 
tween 15 and 2k years of age. 

IMPLICATIONS 

These figures imply that home economics education must chal- 
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home and family. It must help young people set standards, 
and clarify their values, and provide opportunity for boys 
and girls to share in the solution of problems. And it must 
help youth understand growth and development of infants and 
children. 

Facts Relating to Families as Consumers 
During the *d0*s. teen°agers will spend ten billion dollars 
for non-durable goods. It is estimated that the average 



American family is exposed to one thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-eight selling messages every day, over television and 
radio, on billboards along highways, in magazines and news- 
papers, in daily mail deliveries, in ads on busses and even 
over the telephone. Women spend eighty-five per cent of the 
family income and influence the spending of the remainder . 
Today there are eight thousand new food products on the market 
which were not even in existence ten years ago. The average 
grocery store will stock 1500 more items in 1970 than in 1958. 
.(families are spending five times as much on installment 
buying as they spend in 1957* They now owe about 56 billion 
dollars on their installment purchases and charge accounts. 

By 1970 families will be in debt for more than one hundred 
billion dollars. Credit cards for gasoline, telephone calls, 
meals, hotei expenses, gifts, and other items are owned by 
about 20 million Americans. It is estimated that seventy- 
five percent of all American families save trading stamps. 
in i960 stamps were redeemed for merchandise valued at six 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars. 

IMPLICATIONS 



The picture presented by these facts implies that home economics 
education must redouble efforts to help youth to become better 
consumers of goods and services. It must help families plan 
use of income wisely, end it must help individuals meet confli- 
cts created by our technological society. 

Facts Relating to Family Housing 
Approximately twenty million families in the United States 
move on an average of once every four or five years . Th i s 
mobility is apparent especially among younger families. There 
is increased mobility in daily living as evidenced by workers 
commuting to Jobs and family members buying In shopping cen- 
ters. The I960 census showed that of f i fty-three ml 1 1 ion oc- 
cupied dwelling units, thirty- two million were inhabited by 
persons who owned their homes or were buying them . Twenty- 
two million new houses are expected to be built between now 
and 1 975 . During I960 approximately one hundred fourteen 
thousand *'homes on wheels" were sold. Large apartment houses 
have been constructed at the rate of one-third above the 1959 
figures . By 1970, three-fourths of the populatioii will live 
and work in metropol i ta.i areas. 
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IMPLICATIONS . . «..ci- h#.ln 

This evidence implies that home economics education must help 

family members adjust to change brought about by moving often. 

It must stress management in relation to selecting, financing, 

equipping and maintaining a home. It must also assist yo^tn 

In understanding similarities and differences among peop e a 

the social problems created by housing conditions. 

Other Factors Which Influence Mod ernization of the 
As changing socio-economic forces have influenced patterns 
of family livinO; have they had their impact on the school 
program in general. Attention m ust be given to the increas in g 
.school population , to the vast number of potential dropouts 
who are being encouraged to stay in school lonp''.#r, to the 
students with special talents and to those whc are retarded 
learners. Educators are concerned with determining ways to 
help pupils of all abilities learn to the fullest possible 
extent to develop the skills of critical thinking and decision- 
making! to become self-directive to the extent that they are 
able, and to develop ability to relate or apply what is learned 
to future situations. School buildings and the equipment for 
learning, too, are undergoing change to promote the most effi- 
cient learning. 

IMPLICATIONS frtr 

All these developments and many more, provide direction 

home economics education in the planning and presentation of 

course content, and the methods, techniques and facilities 

used for teaching. 

Facts Concerning Pupils Who Drop Out of School 
A study of the drop-out problem is one of real concern 
home economics educators. Daniel Schreiber, Head of the NEA 
School Dropout Project, says that the problem has become too 
biq to simply ignore. He points out that something must be 
done and right now . In this decade 7.500,000 young people 
enough to fill ten cities the size of Washington, 0.C., will 
drop out of school. What does this mean for us? Should we 
not give thoughtful attention to the kind of program we can 
provide to help pupils prepare for homemaking as well as for 
occupations related to the areas of learning they have recei- 
ved in a sequence of courses as a means of helping these pupils 
live productive and satisfying lives? 



The facts and figures which we have just reviewed have special 
significance for home economics education. We must face the fact 
that family living changes somewhat when we know that 1) working 
wives make up more than half of the entire female labor force and 
2) one-third of all women workers have children under S!X years 
of age. It is significant for us to remember that **al 1 that affects 
women affects home and family life."' Therefore, if our major 
objective for vocational education in home economics “is to pre- 
pare for the responsibilities and activities involved in homernaking 
and in achieving family well being, "2 then we better take, a l«x>k 



Tech nical and Seml^rofess lon al Jobs for W6m^, 
Progress Report, 19^2. California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

2v ncationai Education for the Next Decade , U.S. Office of 
Educat i on . 
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at the way in which we are or are not preparing women for their 
dual role. This, I believe, leads to the need for recognizing 
that home economics education also has a dual role tp assume. We 
must understand what happens to the home and family i^en the wife 
and parents are away from the home for either half-time or 
time occupation. A study of this situation leads tp a recognition 
of the need for the utilization of home economics content to help 
women prepare for employment. Girls and women will enter the labor 
force in ever-increasing numbers. As women grow older, nH>re and 
more of them will enter semi-skilled positions, yet few of them 
receive any training in school to prepare them for these occupations. 
We are constantly reminded that employment opportunities for youth 
who have not completed high school and who have no training in a 
specific area of employment are scarce and become more so. ^ It may 
not be long before virtually all jobs will require some kind of 
specialized training together with a background in general educa- 
tion. There is evidence that jobs will grow at the fastest rate 
in professional and technical; clerical and sales; and service 
occupations. Many service occupations require skills that stem 
from home economics subject matter. 

U.S. Ccmimissioner of Education, Dr. Francis Kappel , said 
recently— and I quote-- 

"Congress has accepted the obi i gat ion, under the Employ- 
ment Act of I 9 A 6 , to help promote high levels of employment. 

Yet, we know that under present trends some 30-40 per cent of 
the youngsters now in the fifth grade will probably not be 
graduated from high school unless we undertake yiggrgus 
reforms. They will go to work— or vainly look^fof wgrk— 
without a high school diploma. They should haye t|ie oppor- 
tunity, during their too-brief period of schooling, to 
acquire at least the rudiments of some skill or trade. This 
applies also to most of the other 60 per cent, who we now 
estimate will complete high school only. About half of these 
boys and girls will go to work or keep house, or both, after 
graduation. The others will enter college or some post-high 
school educational institution, but less that 20 per cent of 
today's fifth graders will become college graduates— the 
physicians, scientists, lawyers and teachers of tomorrow. 

A large number of those who do not complete college w|l 1 join 
our non-professional working population— in business, in the 
trades, in industry, in the service occupations and on the 
farms. Their schooling should prepare them to start their 
working life." 

Wbmen in the World of Work . Whether or not we agree that women 
whould work outside the home, we cannot avoid the fact that they 
are and will continue to be. in the labor force in large numbers. 
There are many reasons, both personal and economic, why women 
join the labor force. 

1. Living standards have improved greatly and the cost of 
living is high. Some women work to increase the family 
income to provide the kind of living desired. . 

2. Families are large and needs are great. 

3. More children extend their education beyond high school 
and education costs are high. 
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4. Costs of illness heve increased— there is need for pro- 
tection and health insurance is high. 

5. The woman may be the only wage earner in the family. 

The husband may be out of work due to automat ion ot ill- 
ness. Single women or those who are widowed or divorced 
may need to work in order to survive since they are often 

.1 a ^ <^fVl C 1 %/ 

itne 5 UI e ^uppwi t o * »*••• • jr • 

6. Women may work for personal satisfaction in fulfilling 
some of their hopes and aspirations. 

Many societal changes have influenced the role of women which 
makes employment more possible than has been true in the past. We 
have already pointed out the influence of chanp. on the home which 
comes about because convenience foods, automatic egiiipment, and 
other technological developments make work in the home less time 
consuming. All of these free the homemaker to do volunteer work 
in the community or to work part or full time outside the |iome. 
Preparing for work outside the home becomes a new purpose in 
economics education . Home economics is the field of knowledge and 
service pri marl ly concerned with strengthening family life. A 
primary goal of vocational home economics has been and continues 
to be that of preparing for the vocation of homemaking. Current 
and predicted changes in our society make it wise to add a wage 
earning focus as a part of this goal. In addition, adjustments 
are needed in all home economics courses to focus on acfas^which 
help women adjust to their dual role. An analysis of problems and 
concerns in families where the mother is working outside the home, 
leeds to the need for special focus on management, child develop- 
ment and family relations. , 

Home economics subject matter leads to many skills, attitudes 
and understandings which are closely related to areas of employment. 
Therefore, some of the home economics courses may be offered with 
both a homemaking and a career focus. In addition, a special orien- 
tation course may be included in the program to help youth prepare 
for adjustments in the working world. 

Programs will vary with the size and nature of the community. 

A survey of available occupations, state-wide and local., will 
lead to the identification of a variety of employment opportunities 
where home economics skills and knowledge lead to preparation for 
such Jobs. 

In New York State we have prepared a list of pgssible areas 
of employment following informal study of what positions generally 
would be appropr i c\te. These have been listed in job clusters in 
terms of the special interest courses being offered and the broad 
scope of the baste sequence. This list includes such things as: 
Child Development " * 



Nursery school assistant 
Home care of children 
Child care center aide 
Community recreation assistant 
Recreational center a^de 
Home placement service 



Family Meal Mafiaqement 
Salad maker 
Waitress 
Hostess 

Short "Order cook 
Bakery-delicatessen assistant 
Food and/or appliance demonstrator 
Cook--special phase 
Hospital dietetic aide 
Tray room supervisor 
Insti tut Ion cook 
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Family Housing. Heme Furnishings _ 
Clerk in furniture store 
Gift wrapper 
Florists' assistant 
Maintenance worker ,custod-^n; 

housekeeper . 

Maid (hotel, motel, etc.) 

Real estate Interviewer 
Landscape helper 
Window dresser 
Home management 

Linen room supervisor 
Institutional housekeeper 
Family Economics 
Welfare circle 
I nterv i ewer--f i nance company 
I n terv i ewer— i hsur ance 
company 

Personal finance interviewer 
Clerk in stores, food, clothing 
housing, equipment 
Personal shopper 

Demonstrator of small appliances 

In addition to the special knowledges and skills needed as 
preparation for employment, we believe the home economics pupil 
who has had a broad sequence of courses is well qual ified through 
her personal appearance, understanding of relationships and com- 
munications with people. Pupils interested in selling would be 
welcomed by employers when they demonstrate a knowledge about 
home furniture, furnishings, equipment and products of all kinds. 

Being able to assist the consumer In making wise purchases is an 
asset of great importance to the employer and makes advancement 
in the field of work more possible. 

Helping pupils to become oriented to employment becomes an 
important part of any home economics program with a wage-earning 
focus. As a part of our state-wide home economics education revi- 
sion we have worked with a special committee in planning this 
phase of the program. A special course has been prepared, „ which 
at the moment is nameless, t/Ut will be taught for a half-year at 
the senior level. It is designed to meet the needs of high 
school youth who major in home economics and who are preparing 
to enter the labor market. A major sequence Includes threp 
one-year courses which cover all phases of home economics. 

Pupils with a particular interest in one area of honje economics 
may also be enrolled. The extent to which variations may be made 
in determining those who will qualify for the orientation course 
will be a local consideration. Work experience or a special co- 
operative experience program may be planned to strengthen the 
preparation for occupations related to home economics content. 

This course may encourage the potential dropout to complete high 
school education. 

Behavioral objectives for the orientation course have been 
tentatively stated and may be of interest to you. 



Family Clothing 
Clerk 

Alterationist 

Model 

Dressmaker 
Personal shopper 
Laundry-dry cleaning 
establ ishment 
Family Health 

Nursing home aide 
Hospital aide 

Private employment for aged, 
sick 

Home patient care 
General 

Homemakers' service 
Hone employment 
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Understanding the changing economy, the social factors and 
the family values and goals that affect the individual s 
responsibility and competence in the world of work. 
Utilization of human and material resources essential to 
achieving personal satisfaction and success In employ- 

ment . . , . 

Understanding of the essentialities of employment in re- 

■ • • A'P'f A/*f’ S Mfik 



latlon to the individual’s putcntial growth, 



use of hi s abi I i t i es . . • j 

Development of the indsviduars values, goals, abilities and 
personal habits for achieving satisfaction and competence in 

the world of work. . , 

Dfcveloprnent of ©ffective mental, social and manipulat iv© 

skills as a means to adequate and satisfying living in a 

democratic society. 

The course is planned around three major concepts: 

Adjustment to the World of Work 
Charitctsr istics and Values of the Employee 
Management as a Means to Effective Living 
The first concept has two supporting concepts, and general- 
izatlons have been stated for each. The eleven generalizations 
developed for the course will suggest the content and essential 
learnings. These are as follows: 

Concept I 

In a democratic society every- 



one must accept his appropriate 
share in the world of work 
through effective utilization 
of his skills, cai^ab i li t i es 
and creativeness 

When workers recognize their 
personal qualifications in 
relation to the essential 
elements involved In employ- 
ment, they are more likely to 
achieve a personal satisfaction 
and success 
Concept 1 1 

Appropriate appearance and good 
personal traits tend to increase 
the worker’s satisfaction and 
achievement 

Individual awareness and promo- 
tion of strengths and abilities 
increase the success of the 
worker 

An individual's personal 
values and goals influence 
his choice of employment and 
effectiveness on the job 



When careful consideration 
has been given to home and 
family responsibilities, 
relationship and values, a 
wise decision of whether 
to enter the labor force 
may be made 

Security and protection of 
both employer and employee 
tends to be promoted 
through the use of legis- 
lation 



An individual who follows 
ethical procedures tends 
to be an asset to the 
employer 

Effective relationships 
with fel low workers to 
greater personal satis- 
faction and better v/ork 



Concept i 1 1 

Application of management 
principles contributes 
significantly to the achieve 
ment of satisfying personal 
and fami ly living 



When good management prac- 
tices are used on the job, 
the individual tends to be 
more productive and finds 
greater satisfaction in his 
work 



P reparation for occupations extended to the ICth an d i*ttn yea|^. 

The difficulty high school youth have in securing work may well 
lead to development of wage-earning in a two year pro9[a^ 
high school graduation. Programs at this level would be above that 
offered in the high school in qualifications required of students 
and in the more technical and responsible positions for J^'ch they 
may be trained. For example, in the foods area, the high school 
preparation would lead to such jobs as waitress, jhort-order coa., 
salad maker, tray room supervisor and the like. The 13th and i4th 
year preparation offer opportunity for positions as a floor food 
supervisor or main kitchen supervisor in a hospital, a cook mana- 
ger in a school lunch program; or a food supervisor in hotels, 

restaurants, clubs and colleges. V • , • 

For many years New York State has supported technical insti- 
tutes for high school graduates, both boys an'! girls. Courses 
are offered for girls in food service; administration; and nursery 
education and practical nursing, which lead to an Associate in 
Applied Science degree. Supervised and cooperative work experience 
is a valuable and required part of each student*s training. 
opportunities for graduates in each area are numerous and a leve 
higher than the preparation given to high school pupils. 

California has developed wage-earning programs related to 
home economics in the 13th and l4th year. Much progress has been 
made in this activity. The years ahead will no doubt see consider- 
able expansion in the preparation for technical and vocational 
occupations for both boys and girls. Whether in a junior college, 
technical institute, vocational school or as an extension of the 
high school program, occupational opportunities must be made avail- 
able for more pupils and they must be helped to recognize the 
importance of being prepared for specific areas of employment. 



Su mmary , 

We started with the question ^‘is there a new vocational 

purpose in home economics education/’* Many individuals and 
state groups show their answer to this question through statements 
of purposes and curriculum plans being developed. 

California, in 1962, published a progress report of their 
state-wide project on Technical and Semi-Professional Jobs for 
Wbmen. This includes plans being developed within the home 
economics framework. 

An exerpt from a bulletin published by the Depqrtm^nt of 
Vocational Education in the State of Arizona entitled "Educating 
for a Challenging World of Work" reads as follows: 

Home economics education is a program designed to prepare 
individuals for the important vocation of homemaking; to 
prepare girls for the dual role of homemaking and a career; 
and to train girls for wage-earning occupations such as 
child-care aides, housekeeping assistants, nursery school 
operators and companions for the aged. 
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The Detroit Public Schools have e bulletin ''Preparing Pupils 
for the World of Work." A quote from that bulletin is of 
significance. 

Without excluding or minimizing the goals of cultural enrich* 
ment or preparation for family life and political citizenship, 
all curricula should recognize and identify those elements 
which have a significant bearing on employability and effect* 
ive performance in a job situation. 

We live in a world of accelerating change. The impact of 
change on the home "increases the pressures there and brings new 
problems. The need for new patterns in family life is widely 
accepted."^ New directions for home economics have been identified 
by the American Home Economics Education Association, and compe> 
tences that will lead to effective living in a changing society 
have been suggested. "Home economics education can be effective 
only as it alleviates the stresses and promotes the satisfactions 
'brought about by new situations."^ One of the responsibilities 
we have as home economics educators is to be alert to the impact 
of changes on families and homes and to plan new direct tons that 
will provide appropriate ways to help individuals deal with their 
needs and concerns in an everchanging society. 

if home economics is to continue as a significant phase of 
education, then we must give up teaching that which is obsolete, 
retain those aspects of the program that have significant and 
lasting values, and plan new areas to meet the challenges of 
today. As we review our objectives in the light of the needs of 
today and the years ahead, we cannot help but recognize that 
one of our new goals is to prepare individuals for the y^rld of 
work as well as for homemaking. This is a real challenge for home 
economics educators. I am sure we will move forward in this 
direction with the same challenge and determination that we have 
demonstrated in past years. 

When Abraham Lincoln was facing the greatest crjses that this 
nation has ever endured— the Civil War — he knew that ordinary 
measures were not enough. "The dogmas of the quiet past," he 
wrote, "are inadequate for the stormy present. We must think and 
act anew." This quotation might be repeated daily by all of us 
who are concerned in planning a challenging and effective home 
economics education program for the years ahead. 



1 Vocational Education in the Next Decade , U.S. Office of 
Education. 



VOCATIONAL PURPOSES OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



QUESTIONS FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 
Rupert N. Evans 

Associate Dean of Administration 
College of Education 



1. The principal question i s not "Should Vocational Education be 
provided for women who are or plan to be wag© earners? 

longer a question, for it has been answered loudly and affirmatively 
by people in distributive education, business education, trade and 
industrial education, and by persons respons ibl e for training programs 
within industry and business. 

The paramount question is, rather: "Is Home Economics 

Education to participate in the education of women for wage earning, 
along with other groups of vocational educators, employers, and 

unions?" 

2. If question No. 1 is answered affirmatively, additional deci- 
sions must be made: 

"Is education for wage-earning occupations to be a by- 
product or a principal activity of Home Economics?" One group which 
listed occupations in which Home Economics skills and knowledges lead, 
to preparation for employment included hospital aide, clerk, mainten 
ance worker, interviewer- finance company, and institutional cook. Are 
Home Economics educators to contend that the girl :^ho completes the 
regular Home Economics courses plus a course, "Orientation to the 
World of Work," is prepared for employment in these occupations. 

Certainly such a type of occupational preparation would be very different 
from current programs In trade and industrial education, business 
education, and distributive education which are designed for these same 
jobs. An approach taken by some in your field seems to plan to provide 
training for wage-earning occupations as a by-product of their regular 
program. Most vocational educators plan their programs so that eauca- 
tion for wage-earning occupations is a principal goal, rather than a 
by-product . 

3. What are the special strengths of Home Economics educators 
which make them better qualified than other groups of educators to 
conduct vocational training for women? 

If these strengths ar-^* not present now In sufficient quantity, 
what action can be taken to prepare new teachers and to re-educate 
older teachers for these new emphases? 

4. Does Home Economics plan to accept the dictum that in order 
to teach a vocational subject you must have practiced it as a wage 
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earner? Dr. M.D. Mobley expresses this as "you can no more teach that 
which you do not know than you can return from a place where you have 
never been." 



Teacher-coordinators in part-time cooperative programs rarely, 
if ever, have experience in each of the occupations for which they are 
preparing workers. They are able to secure excellent results, however, 
by having the actual skills of the occupation taught by trainers on the 
job. Unless some similar arrangement can be effected, it is difficult 
to understand how direct vocational instruction can be given by persons 
who are inexperienced in the occupation being taught. 



5 . How can cooperation with other areas of Vocational Education 
be effecte? 



Does it make sense for agricultural education, home economics 
education, business education, trade and industrial education, and 
distributive education to conduct programs, all aimed at wage-earning 
occupations, with little or no coordination ? 

Again, it would seem that we might look to the part-time coopera- 
tive instructor who is faced with the problem of providing related 
information for a variety of occupations simultaneously. Most of the 
information which he provides must be related specifically to the 
occupation or occupational fami iy for which the student is preparing. 
There is much "general" related information, however. These coordinators 
quite often bring their students together to consider such general 
related Information as budgeting income, saving and investing, credit 
and money management, contracts, legal regulations for young workers, 
income tax deductions, social security, pensions, labor unions, in- 
surance, taxes, employer- employee relations, changing jobs, etc. If 
topics such as the above really are common across occupations, v;hy 
should students who are preparing for wage-earning occupations be 
separated into various departments and taught this common information 
separately? 

6. How can research on vocational education for women be expedited? 

In the April, I 963 issue of the Review of Educational Research , 
page 201, Professor G.R. Walz of Michigan says, "...little is known 
about the vocational development of women.... It would seem that the time 
is now right for longitudinal developmental studies of girls similar to 
Super’s study of boys." Although home economics and business educators 
undoubtedly have done more research than any other groups in vocational 
education, there is much to be done. 

7. With a rapidly changing occupational structure and occupational 
content, how can vocational instructors be hired, re-trained, and 
retired rapidly enough, and how can vocational courses be established, 
modified, and discontinued rapidly enough to meet society's needs? 

In my opinion, this last question represents the greatest challenge 
to all of vocational education today. 
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Discussion Groig>8, Thursday, May 9 

The Vocational Purposes of Home Eeoaomies Education -- 
A New. look 



Discussion Group A3 ** Lloyd Phipps, - leader 

Discussion got underway with the following caution “by a 
member of the group, '■Wever, never forget the inportaace of 
education for homemaking. All girls need to know how to 
manage a home and what is involved in family living.’* 

During the discussion, the. following major points were 

made: 

At How we night proceed In re«»deflning the vocationsil 
purposes of home economics education: 

1. Take a fresh look at the question, ”What is 
home economics?” 

2« Explore what we snean hy home-economics-related 
occupations. 

3* Discover what Jobs require specialized knowledge 
cf economics and how many people are employed 
in these Johs. 

Ascertain how xnany Job opsportunities are available 
right now in those Jobs requiring knowledge of 
and abilities in home economics. 

5 . Discover whether the Jobs are increasing or 
decreasing in those fields in which a knowledge 
of home economics is needed. 

B. There is a need for Job analyses of the various 
occr:?pations for which a knowledge of home economics 
is needed. There is no known source of information 
at this time on specialized Information needed. 

C. There is a need for special in-service education 
and, probably, some experience in industry to prepare 
teachers for the enployment enphasis in home econojsics. 

D. curriculum ml^t be organized so. that teachers 
would teach the content needed for a cluster of 
occupations that require specialized knowledge of 
home economics. 

E. Specialists from industry might be brou^t in to 
s^pve as resource persons or to help teach courses 
geared to the enployment enphasis. They also ml^t 
help to clarify the training needed for Jobs thst 
utilize home economics knowledge and abilities. 

E. Work easperiences migjkft be required of college students 
preparing to teach hone economics. 

G. A team-teaching approach might be used in order to 
more effectively utilize the talents and work experi- 
ences of different staff m^inbers. 
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Some questions for consideration iik relation to the 
hcsie economics program at the secondary level include 
1. Vtio should teach the vage-earnlng program in 
home economics? 

Hov and vhere may education for esployment he 
incorporated in the secondary school hone econom- 
ics program? 

a. Should the high school program provide a 
strong basic three-year ciirrlculum for all 
girls followed hy specialized training for 
a particular Joh in either the 12th or 13th- 
l^th year? 

h. Could the one-semester special interest 
courses in home economics he directed 
toward preparation for employment? 
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G?h3 Vocational Purposes of Eome Economics Education — 

A Nev Look 

Discussion Group B3 - Mary M. Sturm, - leader 

A c^uestion posed was : Has vocatiocal education neglected 
the training of girls for certain service occiqpations imich 
are home-economics related? 

This group felt that some wor^s: in homemalting courses 
mi^t he directed toward the development of shills and abili- 
ties that the girls mi^t utilise in earning and that job 
training in a concentrated form iolg^t be provided la home 
economics classes at i^per-hl^-school and post-hl^-sehool 
levels. 

It voulvd seem that opportunities for Job training for 
adults mi^t be provided throu^ the vocational-technical 
post-hi^-school program and in the ccarprehensive hi^ school 
as space and teachers are available. 

This gro\Q> felt that the fifth point made by Dr. Evans 
was extremely inrpcirfcant and that funds and personnel should 
be directed toward determining ways in which home economics 
education and other areas of vocational education mi^t 
cooperate with each other. 

The point was made that it would seam wise to emphasize 
the use of research to determine the specific Jots for which 
women ml^t be trained in home economics. 

Other major points made in the discussion were the 
following: 

1. Home economics deals with the fun dame ntal and basic 
social unit of our culture. But, changes have taken 
place (and are taking place) in this unit and these 
must be taken into account in planning the home 
economics program. Major considerations must be 
given the fact that over half of all our married 
women are employed. 

2. The dual role of women should be enphewized in the 
home economics program. Education for both home- 
making and certain types of enployment should be 
provided, along with education for successfully 
combining homemaklng and employment outside the 
home. 
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The Vocational Purposes of Home Econcanlcs Education — 

A New Look 

Discussion Group C3 - Dorothy Keenan, - leader 
This group concluded that: 

1. We need to re-think the vocational purposes of home 
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the process. 

If teachers are to prepare students for wage-earning, 
it would he desirable for them to have work experi- 
ences an background. 

Team teaching with those in other areas of vocational 
education might offer possibilities in preparing young 
people for enployment in home-economics related 
occupations . 

Probably a program for teaching salable s ki l l s should 
be apart from Home Economics content as we now teach 
it and not integrated. A basic course in home eco- 
nomics, with a homemaking emphasis, might be offered 
in the early high school years and courses with an 
esplcynient emphasis developed for the later years. 

We nd^t help to prepare students for those occupa- 
tions not presently covered by D.E. and D.O. 

We need to make some study of occii^tions to which 
h ome economics training might loake a contribution. 
Preparation for enployaent is probably a secondary 
rather than a major role of home economics education 
at the secondary level. 

The employment ©oophasis has Important implications 
for teacher education: 

a. Perhaps teachers specifically trained for the 
enployment phase of home economics is an iaplied 
need. 

b. Enployoenb experiences on the part of teachers 
was deemed desirable. 

c. Informal methods, such as T7 programs, mig^t be 
used to help provide in-service education needed 
by older teachers. 
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The Vocational Purposes of Home Economics Education -» 
A New Look 



Discussion Group D3 - Mary Holmes, - leader 

The following questions were ones that concerned members 

UX ^XIXO VU.^ • 

1. Is home economics education trying to assume too 
many responsibilities? 

2. Is there danger of ** spreading ourselves too thin?” 

3* Are we willing to give up some of the things that 

we are now teaching that are no longer needed? 

4. Are we willing to change our image?' 

5* Vhat approaches to enployment education oucpit we 
make? 

6. Assianing that it is our responsibility, Just how do 
we get into the business of edxxcationg for engployment? 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Our first responsibility is to train for home and 
family living and then provide some experiences to 
prepare for entry into the world of work. 

2. We need to develop ways in which we can work more 
effectively with those in other areas of vocational 
education in providing for education for employment. 
We should supplement and support those areas better 
equipped to provide for preparation for employment. 

3. We need to recognize the need for changes in our 
field and be willing to delete obsolete learnings 
in favor of those new emphases needed by today *s 
youth. 

i|>. Team teaching with those in other areas of vocational 
education offers possibilities for home economics 
to contribute what is unique in tbe field to prepara- 
tion of youth for employment. 

5* There is a need for home economics teachers to become 
better acquainted with the world > of work and with the 
occipatlons which are home-economdlcs related. 

6. State departments, colleges, and imtviersities should 
provide workshops to help teachers with the new 
emphases in home economics education. 
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Fourth genera] session, Friday morning. May 10 

Topic: Implications for Teacher Education 

Summary of Thursday's group work--based on Dean Evans' 7 questio ns . 
(Summary prepared and presented by Dorothy Keenalir 



1. Is horn© economics to participate in the education of women 
for wage earning, along with other groups of vocational 
educators, employers and unions? 

Yes , 

but many aren't too sold on this. 

We hesitate to make a complete changeover and are concerned 
about spreading ourselves too much. Haybe we are unwilling 
to give up things no longer needed. 

We need to redefine home economics 
to find out 

what jobs require home economics related knowledge 
what job opportunities are available and whether these 
are increasing or decreasing 

What are some problems that we foresee? 

Teachers aren't prepared. We don't know what industry 
wants . 



The locality (rural -urban) will influence need. 

Can the type of student we get be trained for the home 
economics related jobs we have considered? 

How will the community react? They have ideas about what 
home economics should be and about what jobs are respectable. 

2. Is education for wage-earning occupations to be a by-product or 
a principal activity of home economics? 

Our first responsibility is to educate for home and family 
1 iv ing 

Our unique contribution may be to show the r< Uonship of 
homemaking and wage earning. There is a qc ycion as to 
whether slower students who would be in titese vocationally 
oriented classes would be capable of mastering such a 
concept with related generalizations. 

We might include an employment -centered course as a 
"special interest course" along with those now being given 
in subject matter areas. The title, of course, is 
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important. We must avoid the impression that it would be 
for slow learners only. 

Some related problems are: 

Are teachers ready? Should the teacher be the regular home 
economics teacher'’ Maybe some teachers could be trained 

t I I wa I I y I ui til I b • 

Is this the image we want, granted our present image may 
not be so good. 

Is there time for two home economics programs in small 
school s? 

Does this belong in regular high school program or in post- 
high school years? 

It has been suggested that this new program be done apart from 
home economics content as we now know it, not integrated. We 
might take people of lower-ability levels who do not now Qualify 
for other vocational education programs and, in addition, brighter 
girls who for financial or other reasons couldn't go to college and 
help them to prepare for home economics related occupations. We 
would need to look at a broad range of occupations requiring 
varying levels of ability. We might help people already employed 
with management problems of combining homemaking and wage earning. 
This might reduce absenteeism. 

3. What are the special strengths of home economics educators which 
make them better qual ified than other groups of educators to 
conduct (some) vocational training for women? 

If not, at present, what action should be taken to prepare new 
teachers and to re educate older teachers for these new emphases? 

Special strengths might include: 

the experience of being a woman with the dual role Even 
single teachers often manage homes and jobs and may have dependents. 

the knowledge of the principles of management required in 
carrying the dual role of homemaker and employee with success and 
sati sfact ion . 

the specialized knowledge in certain areas, as child develop- 
ment and family relationships, needed in certain service occupations. 

Young teachers are apt to have had experience with the dual 
role as many are married while still in schools and work, study, 
and manage a home, too. They will need help in recognizing the 
relationships between these experiences and the new emphases in 
home economices education. 





Retraining of the mature, experienced teachers might be via 
TV and special workshops. 

4. Does home economics plan to accept the dictum that in order to 
teach a vocational subject you must have practiced it as a wage 
earner? 

It may not be possible to have this at present. 

Specific skills could be taught on the Job — theory and general 
attitudes, etc. , in class. 

Many young teachers have had work experiences. These could 
be planned so that certain of these occupations could be practiced 
during college years. 

In general , home economics has been based on a different 
phi losophy— at least teachers have been urged to emphasize 
education in general principles while T & I has emphasized 
specific skills or trades. 

It may be possible to use home economists in business to 
help give specific training on the job — or to teach some in the 
classroom. 

Those who are temporarily out of the labor force with small 
children at home, might be able to teach part time. 

We need to work with industry to clarify the training 
needed for home -economics related occupations. 

5. How can cooperation with other areas of vocational education be 
effected? 

Use team teaching 

Work at state or regional level 

workshops with 00, DE, T & I , HE working together in these 
prog rams 

Avoid "empire building." Consider: — Who can do the job best?-- 
can it be done better by cooperation of several areas'^ 

The wage-earning emphasis is new to us. We should admit this and 
be willing to learn from others. 

Courses in the "commonalities" where our students would be with those 
from other areas could be planned cooperatively. 

Concentrated effort here would reduce the retraining needed by the 
teachers we now have. 
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6. How can research on vocational education for women be expedited? 

Work with colleges; suggest lists of topics for study to be 
made available to graduate students who are looking for problems. 

Use action research. 

Try to give more understanding of research to undergraduates. 
Better students might work on simple problems in this area. 

7. With a rapidly changing occupational structure and occupational 
content, how can vocational instructors be hired, retrained and 
fired, and how can vocational courses be established, modified 
and discontinued rapidly enougn to meet society's needs'^ 

If we get too specific we will be in more difficulty than 
if we use a concept approach. 

We need to identify the basics, work closely with employers-- 
keep alert to change and get feed-back from students on the job 
(and their employers) then revise programs accordingly. 



Following Dr. Keenan *s presentation of the suimnary of 
the Thursday sessions, the group divided into three hnzz 
groups to discuss: needed. research related to the einployment 

enphasis; irnoediate goals and next steps; ^d longrrange 
developments needed. Sunnnaries of these discussions follow: 

BESEARCH NEEDED 

Problems for research mi^t include: 

1. “What are present and emerging occupations preparation 
for which is related to the content of home economics? 
Perhaps home econcs^cs educators should share in 
finding answers to this question because 

a. In the process, home economics may he inter- 
preted to employers and others, and 
h. We can ahsorh their philosophy and perception 
of needs. 

2. Would a wage-earning enphasls In our program increase 
holding power for some students? A longitudinal 
study may he needed to provide some answers. 

3 . What are the cousmonallties among all areas of voca- 
tional education? Vhat is the special and unique 
contribution of home economics to the commonalities? 

4. At what levels in the h±^ school and post-hi^ 
school program \rill education for home-economics 
related occupations be most effective? 

5 . What type of program for enployment will he most 
effective? Experimental programs are needed. 

6 . What contribution can home economics make to pre- 
paration for ^obs other than those directly related 
to home economics? 

7 . What do women in various occupations and their 
enployers feel should be tau^t to young women con- 
tei^lating employment in these fields? 

immediate goals AMD EEXT STEPS 

1. Each individual mi^t try to determine immediate 
needs in her community. 

a. Survey employment possibilities, jtiroblems or 
areas within enployment where home economics 

has or mi^t have contributed to ‘Jjnproved abilily 

on the job. a. r. 

b. Moke a si ady of needs recognized by recent high 

school graduates and hi^ school dropouts • 

2. Within the present prograni begin integrating an 
employment emphasis throu^ making application of 
basic facts and principles to employment as weU as 
home situations'/ (Some do not feel that this is 
desirable.) Have students explore job possibilities 
related to the unit they are studying. 

a. Help teachers with these approaches at pre- 
service qnd jLn-service levels. 
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3* Interpret the proceedings of this conference to 
other hoios economics teachers, administrators, and 
teacher-educators <> 

If. Report the results of any follo^r-up vork to the 

Home Economics Education staff, XMversity of Illinois, 
for a follo¥“up report, “eshich may he a possibility in 
a year or so. 

IDEAS FOR LONG-R ARGB DEVE I^BMTS 

1. We vill need to (continue b© clarify and interpret 
the image of home economics education at the sec- 
ondary leveli especially t© make sure that an 
accurate image Is peroei'^ed, if and ihen, there are 
changing (or addition^) emphases in the curriculum. 

2* New curriculum patterns will {and should) emerge c 

a. We should explore team-teaching possibilities 
with other vocational areas at (l) the teacher- 
preparation level and (2) the hi^ school level; 
for exanple, with business education and dis- 
tributive ocs\Qjaticns. 

b. Textbooks and other curriculum jsaterials will 
need to be developed as new eyphases are added 
to our programs. 

c* Generalizations in home economics content that 
are pertinent to new emphasis of wage-earning 
should be identified and new generalizations 
formulated if necessary. 

3* Changes may have to take place in traditional or 
‘typical in-service education for boms economics 
■^eachers. 

a* As well as eneouragiag study and attendance at 
professional conferences, t‘ime off may have to 
he given (l) for building up understandings abcjut 
and competencies in employment opportunities 
typical of those of high school girlsj or (2) 
sur/eying need and opportunity for employment, 
b. Enco^sragement of workshops to p3.an for new 
emphases with "teams” from a school so that 
coopersti've relationships can he fostered 
between the home economies teacher, other 
teachers of vocational subjects, and the school 
personnel responsible for job placement and work- 
study programs. 

1|-. At pre-service education level. 

a* Instill attitude of flexibility, of being aware 
of trends and being ready to see how hone econom- 
ics fits into them. 

b. Hl^li^t the kind of literature one could watch 
for developing information sCbout our society and 
its technologf which would Influence homes, faidlies, 
and employssent needs and possibilities* 
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